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DEMONSTRABLE TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY 


By N. O. Lossxy 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary 7 


New York City 


Many fundamental truths of the Christian religion not only are 
known to us from Revelation but may be proved by our reason. I 
will try to substantiate this assertion on the grounds of the theory of 
knowledge which I call intuitivism and which is a variety of empiric- 
ism. According to the intuitive theory truth known with certainty 
contains only that which is given in experience, i.e. which has entered 
my field of consciousness and become immanent in it. Traditional 
empiricism regards all contents of consciousness as the knowing in- 
dividual’s mental states; it may therefore be described as individual- 
istic empiricism. On that view our experience is very poor: the ex- 
perience of the external world is taken to consist entirely of sense- 
data, which are regarded as the observer’s mental reactions called 
forth by the excitation of his sense organs. Hence, individualistic 
empiricism when consistently worked out leads to skepticism and to 
the idea that all our knowledge of the external world is merely hy- 
pothetical. 

Intuitivism conceives experience in quite a different way. The world 
is an organic unity and therefore the human self in its subconscious- 
ness is intimately connected with the world as a whole. When I di- 
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rect my intentional acts of awareness, attention, and discrimination 
upon an external object, e.g. upon a flying and twittering swallow, 
the actual living bird becomes for me a perceived and known object. 
Thus I cognize it directly as it is in itself and not by means of sub- 
jective mental images, symbols, or constructs of the understanding 
(Kant). Through an act of intuition directed upon it, an external 
object becomes immanent in my consciousness but remains trans- 
cendent to me, the conscious subject. Cognition of external objects 
is an act leading bevond the confines of my individuality. 

There are many species of being in the world and all of them may 
be directly contemplated. Psychic being includes processes that have 
a .emporal but not a spatial form, e.g. feelings and desires. Material 
being includes processes that have both a temporal and a spatia! 
form, e.g. repulsions, attractions, and all sensuous qualities. To the 
realm of ideal being belong non-spatial and non-temporal elements 
of the world, i.e. mathematical ideas, ideas of species and genera and 
so on. All these varieties of being and also all values may be ob- 
served immediately. Consequently, there exist many varieties of ex- 
perience, i.e. many kinds of intuition. Besides the sensuous there is 
the non-sensuous experience, e.g. observation of my own or other 
peope’s mental states. A particularly important species of experience 
is observation of the ideal aspect of the world—relations, mathe- 
matical ideas, etc., in virtue of which the world forms a systematic 
whole. This kind of observation is intellectual intuition (speculation, 
intellectual insght, discursive thinking). No less important is the ob- 
servation of the highest values in moral and aesthetic experience. 
Since on this theory all species of being are cognized through direct 
observation, intuitivism is universalistic empirscism. 


Intuitivism requires the rejection of the causal theory of perception, 
i.e. of the idea that excitation of the sense organs causes the contents 
of perception to arise in the mind. Bergson has worked out a theory 
of perception accordng to which excitation of the sense organs and 
brain-centers is merely a stimulus, inciting the self to direct attention 
not to the brain processes but to that which is of practical importance, 
namely, to the actual external object impinging upon the body. In 
connection with Bergson’s interpretation of perception, but on the 
basis of my own metaphysical views, I have worked out a theory of 


perception which may be called co-ordinational.’ 


See 


my books and articles: The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge (translated into 
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The first question that the champion of the Christian view ———— the 


world has to face is the problem of proving the existence of God. 


There is absolutely certain proof that the world exists not of itself, 
but on the ground of a Supra-cosmic principle. The world is a system 
composed of a number of interrelated elements. Their co-relatedness 
shows that the world has a ground which must inevitably be supra- 
relational and supra-cosmic A particularly clear and simple proof of 
this is to be found in S. L. Frank’s book The Object of Knowledge. 
Frank shows that the world system, whose elements are correlated in 
accordance with the laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle, and would have no definite character apart from those rela- 
tions. is only possible on the basis of a meta-logical principle, 1.e. of a 
principle transcending these logical laws. 

My book The World as an Organic Whole contains the following 
proof of the Supra-cosmic principle. My starting point is metaphysi- 
cal personalism according to which the world consists of personalities, 
either actual or potential i.e. capable of developing and becoming real 
personalities. An instance of personalism is afforded by the philosophy 
of Leibniz who taught that the world consists of monads. I prefer 
to call those entities ‘substantival agents’ in order to emphasise their 
creatively active character. 

Every substantival agent—not only the human self, but even an 
electron, proton etc., freely creates its manifestations in time and 
space. Every agent is the bearer of independent creative power, and 
all that happens in its environment is merely a stimulus for its mani- 
festations and not their cause. Every agent is also the bearer of formal 
principles of activity, namely, of principles of time, space, mathemati- 
cal ideas and so on. Those principles are numerically identical for all 
agents. Hence, in a certain aspect of their being, all agents are con- 
substantial and in creating their manifestations in accordance with 
those identical principles they form one single world, in one space and 
ime. Their consubstantiality is only partial and therefore may be 
called abstract, but in virtue of it the world is one systematic, for- 


English and German); Logic (Handbuch der Logik); Sensuous, Intellectual, and 
Mystical Intuition (the first part translated into German as Der Intuitivismus und 
die TranssubjektivitSt der sinnlichen Qualitéten in the Archiv fiir gesammte Psy- 
chologie, 1933; in English it has been published by the Russian Free University of 
Prague in five booklets: Jntuitivism; Transsubjectivity of Sense Qualities; Intuitiv- 
sm and Ideai Being; Creative Activity, Evolution and Ideal Being; Mystical Intui- 
tion); “Absolute Criterion of Truth” in the Review of Metaphysics, June 1949. 

*In Russian; see The Notes of the St. Petersburg University Faculty of Arts for 
tr. toto French a0 Le Cownsissance F Etre, Auber, Paris. 
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mally rational whole. The principles of this consubstantiality may, 
in their entirety, be called the Abstract Logos of the world. 

Owing to their consubstantiality all agents are so intimately inter- 
connected that the state of each one of them exists not only for him, 
but for all other agents as a positive or a negative value. Hence there 
arises the possibility, in the realm of theoretical activity, of acts of 
intuition, i.e. of contemplation of other beings as they are in them- 
selves, and in the realm of practical life—of love or hate for those 
beings. 

A world-system composed of agents possessing independent creative 
powers, and yet co-related and welded together in some aspect of their 
being, cannot be the primary reality: it points, with absolute self- 
evidence, to a Supra-relational, Supra-cosmic principle as the ground 
of the formally rational cosmic order. Taking into consideration S. L. 
Frank’s argument we clearly see that this Supra-cosmic principle, as 
transcending all system, is a meta-logical principle, i.e. is not subordi- 
nated to the laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. 
It is incommensurable with the world. All the conceptions borrowed 
from the world-realm such as spirit, reason, personality etc., are in- 
applicable to it and must be denied of it. In that sense It is the Divine 
Nothing, the subject of negative (apophatic) theology. It is the ‘be- 
yond-one’ of Plotinus, the Nirvana of the Buddhists, the Tao of Lao- 
Tse’s philosophy; in Christian literature the conception of it is worked 
out most fully in the works of Dionysius the Areopagite. 

Knowledge of the Supra-cosmic principle is attained by means of 
intellectual intuition which compels us with absolute logical necessity 
to rise from the observation of the world’s systematic unity to mysti- 
cal intuition, i.e. to the contemplation of the world’s ultimate Ground, 
_ which transcends all system. This proof is completely convincing for 
everyone who is capable of metaphysical speculation and does not 
avoid it under the influence of passions or false pre-suppositions. but 
this cold argument introduces us to the knowledge of God in a way 
that cannot serve as a basis for an intimate bond with Him, which 
constitutes the essence of religious life. 

Fortunately, there is another and more vital way of approaching 
God—concrete religious experience. Probably everyone has at least 
once in his life more or less fully had the feeling of ‘meeting’ God. 
Rudolf Otto in his book Das Heilige (The Idea of the Holy) has 


given an excellent description of religious experience in its basic form. 
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At the sight of starry heaven, a sunrise, a vast expanse seen from a 
mountain height, in the desert, in a majestic temple, under the in- 
fluence of a great work of music, man sometimes suddenly becomes 
conscious of the presence of something “wholly other” (das ganz 
Andere), incommensurable with anything earthly. That Other ap- 
pears to him as mysterium tremendum (“as something mysterious, 
calling forth a sense of awe”). “The majesty, absolute overpower- 
ingness,” and supreme excellence of this principle produce the impres- 
sion of “plenitude of being”. It attracts and blissfully fascinates the 
heart. The sense of Its presence fills man’s soul with unutterable 


joy. It is “joy in the Lord”. 


The religious experience of ‘meeting’ God is mystical intuition, 
testifying that ‘God is’. As Vladimir Solovyov says, people who have 
had that experience need no more proof of God’s existence than a 
man who sees fields and meadows bathed in sunshine needs proof of 
the existence of the sun. Attempts made by some philosophers to in- 
validate religious experience and prove it to be an illusion are unavail- 
ing. Let us consider for instance James H. Leuba’s view of the 
matter, set forth in his book The Psychology of Religious Mysticism 
(1925). In the chapter entitled “The Sense of Invisible Presence and 
Divine Guidance,” he says that the sense of ‘the presence of a per- 
son’ arises in connection with external visual, auditory, and other per- 
ceptions, calling forth in us such reactions as “feelings, emotions, im- 
pulses, desires, anticipations, intentions, volitions etc.” (p. 288), 
Those reactions are even more important for producing “the sense 
of presence” than are external sensations. Hence “the absence of the 
ordinary visible, auditory, and tactile tokens of a particular person 
does not preclude awareness and full realization of his presence. In 
a room with a screen we may ‘feel’ someone on the other side of it 
with all the intensity and definiteness which usually come with sight 
and with hearing—and yet no one may be there” (p. 288). Even 
“the thought of a presence may set off some, or all, of the various 
reactions which the actual presence would call forth. When that 


- 


happens, the experience becomes more or less exactly equivalent to 


an actual presence” (p. 289). 


The feeling of someone’s presence “more concretely real than what 
the eyes see and the hands touch” occurs, Leuba says, not only in 
religious life. He quotes several cases of this. For instance, a certain 
Miss J. said to him in a letter that once she was dressing in her 
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room on the third floor, while the rest of the family were on the sec- 
ond floor, and she could hear their voices. “Suddenly, a sort of terror 
came over me.... I seemed to feel a ‘presence’, and it was in the 
air, moving quite rapidly about six feet from the floor.” “The writer 
of this letter adds that under ordinary circumstances she is never 
afraid in the house” (282-3). Leuba organized experiments for the 
study of the sense of presence. The subjects sat with their eyes 
closed; behind them, at a distance of some twenty-five feet, other peo- 
ple sat in silence. The subjects who were being tested knew that one 
of the assistants might approach quietly and stand behind them. “In 
about half the cases the subjects did not perceive the approach of the 
person. In other instances, some noise or air movement would indi- 
cate to him the approach, and he would signal the awareness of a 
presence. This inference was, however, not confused by the subject 
with the Sense of Presence.” “At least half experienced the Sense of 
Presence” (p. 283). As a rule that gave them a feeling of fear. “With 
very rare exceptions our subjects found no difficulty in separating the 
inference of a presence, made on the basis of perceived sounds, from 
what they called a Sense of Presence” (p. 286). 

Leuba draws the following conclusion from his investigation. “Our 
theory of Presence is, then, in brief, that the cause of strange impres- 
sions (sensations, feelings, emotions) whose origin is not perceived, is, 
according to a deeply ingrained habit of the human mind, automati- 
cally personified, or at least externalized in an Agent, and that the 
idea of this Agent sets off in the subject reactions which themselves 
contribute to the formation of the idea of the nature of the Agent 
and to the certainty of his presence.” “When the Presence takes the 
form of the Christian God, the experience may acquire the incom- 
parable significance and the value which Christians ascribe to his ap- 
proval and his love” (p. 293). 

Leuba supposes that the ‘Sense of Presence’ of God is an illusion, 
and not an experience bearing witness to His existence. It is not hard 
to see, however, that the facts described by Leuba, and the experi- 
ments made by him by no means prove his theory. The world is in- 
finitely more complex than it appears to us on the ground of percep- 
tions that contain normal visual, auditory, and other data. We are 
surrounded by a multitude of entities from which we do not receive 
the usual visual, auditory, and other impressions. Sometimes the in- 
fluence of those entities or a special condition of our mental life and 
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nervous system results in our perceving their existence in a non-sen- 
sory way, different from our normal perceptions. Such a communion 
with a different realm of being calls forth a feeling of eeriness or of 
fear. Leuba himself says that his subjects sharply distinguish ‘the 
Sense of Presence’ from normal perceptions. 


Of course in the case of communion with entities belonging to a 
different world there may be illusions just as in normal perception. 
But let us be quite clear as to what ‘illusion’ means. According to 
the intuitive theory, all that enters our field of consciousness as “given 
to me’ and not as ‘mine’ (‘my’ feelings, desires, etc.) forms part of 
the external world. Illusions and hallucinations are a subjective syn- 
thesis of the trans-subjective data of past experience. When there are 
no additional means of verification, it is hard to distinguish them 
from objective perceptions: their component elements are ‘given to 
me’ and therefore really are transsubjective; it is only their synthesis 
that is ‘mine’, i.e. is a subjective construct. But the experiences of 
‘meeting’ God of which Otto speaks can certainly not be interpreted 
as a subjective synthesis, for in them the subject perceives something 
completely new, different from all the rest of his experience: “wholly 
other”, mysterium tremendum. 


In order to discredit mystical intuition Leuba gives in his book 
numerous instances of curious non-relgious experiences of entering 
‘other worlds’ under the influence of narcotics (opium, hashish, etc.), 
orgiastic dances, Yoga exercises. He considers that these experiences 
have no objective cognitive significance. William James, in studying 
similar phenomena came to the conclusion, in his book Varieties of 
Religious Experience, that an abnormal state of the nervous system 
may be the condition of our entering into communion with other 
realms of being, and perceiving them. In Russian literature the same 
opinion has been expressed by Dostoevsky and Solovyov. Leuba 
knows William James’s theory, but rejects it without even discussing 
it. He is perfectly certain that the world consists entirely of objects 
of normal perception and that everything out of the ordinary must be 
interpreted as an illusion. He relies not upon experience but upon his 


own intellectual constructions, and therefore his inquiry which he 
claims to be scientific is a striking instance of pseudo-scientific pro- 
cedure. 

When intellectual insight, leading to negative theology, is supple- 
mented by religious experience, it discovers the existence of the living 
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Superpersonally-personal God as a perfectly certain truth. It provides 
a sure foundation for every religion. But Christianity, in contradis- 
tinction to other religions, is based upon the Trinitarian dogma: God 
is one in three Persons. This doctrine is derived from Revelation and 
cannot be rationally proved. No doubt there are rational grounds 
why the Absolute Personality must be triune. Profound and subtle 
theories with regard to this dogma are to be found in theology and 
philosophy, but they are not proofs of the Tri-unity of Godhead— 
they are merely attempts to understand the significance of the three 
aspects of God’s being. A particularly important point in this dogma 
is that the Persons of the Holy Trinity are not mutually isolated but 
consubstantial. God is Love not only in relation to the world but in 
His inter-trinitarian life which is the realization of the ideal of love. 
The life of the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity is the realized ideal 
of relations between human seives; it is the absolute good and points 
to us the end towards which we must strive in our relations with one 
another. Accordingly, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is the alpha 
and omega of Christian world-conception, its basis and apex, and has 
such importance for the working out of ontological and axio-logical 
problems that philosophy is entitled to make use of it, although it 
cannot be proved. Many philosophical systems contain assertions 
which are unproved but are accepted, e.g. as postulates. Christian 
philosophy has a right to use the Trinitarian dogma given in Revela- 
tion, because it provides completion to the system of its other, de- 
monstrable truths. 

The teaching about God as personal and the dogma of the Trinity 
form part of positive (cataphatic) theology. At first sight it appears 
that negative and positive theology are in crying opposition to each 
other. In truth, however, this is not the case. If God is One in Three 
Persons, this means that God’s personal being profoundly differs from 
ours and that in using the term ‘personality’ and other positive terms, 
we do so merely by analogy, and are still confined to negative the- 
ology. It may be objected that even the knowledge of God being 
‘other’ than the world includes Him within the system of objects in- 
terconnected by the relations of identity and difference, for two ob- 
jects that differ from each other always contain an element of identity; 
thus a crab differs profoundly from a camel, but both are living 
creatures. In answer to this S. L. Frank in his book The Object of 
Knowledge (La conaissance et l’étre) points out that the difference 
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between a meta-logical principle and logically determined objects is _ 
a ‘meta-logical otherness’ and contains no element of identity. Hence 
it is clear that the analogy on the strength of which we speak of God 
as personal is not the kind of analogy discussed in logic in connection 
with the theory of probable inferences. The unique character of this 
particular analogy was clearly understood by so early a thinker as St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The second essential doctrine of Christianity is the idea of God-— 
manhood, namely the doctrine that Jesus Christ is the God-man. Let 
us consider, first, the idea of God-manhood as such. God, the Creator 
of the world, is omnipresent: He is always and everywhere intimately 
near to the personalities He has created. His nearness to us, however, 
is not identical with our nearness to Him. The ontological gulf be- 
tween God and the world is so great that we can only approach God 
and respond with our mind and will to His love for us through the 
Mediator between Him and us, the God-man. This mediation con- 
sists in the fact that in creating the world and the idea of a perfect 
created personality God comes down to the world, i.e. He adds to His 
Divine nature the nature of a perfect created personality, which might 
be designated as the Heavenly Man. Thus, in order to make it pos- 
sible for created personalities to approach Him, God exists not only 
as God, but also as the Heavenly Man or the God-man. 

All created personalities, even those which through their fall reduced | 
themselves to the Jevel of merely potential personalities, are consub- 
stantial to the God-man in so far as He has assumed the nature of a_ 
personality. Of course it is only an abstract consubstantiality, and yet 
in virtue of it our mind becomes capable of religious experience, and 
our will capable of striving towards the good in accordance with the 
Divine will. True good is that which is good for the world as a whole. © 
Hence knowledge of that good is only to be found in God’s omnis- 
cience. Consequently, even the striving for such good can only arise — 
in created entities under the influence of God’s gracious help. “With-_ 
out me ve can do nothing” said Jesus Christ (John 15:5). Created 
entities retain their free will, for they can either accept or reject the 
promptings of Divine grace. 

Since religious experience and perfect good are only possible through 
the mediation of the God-man, Divine Incarnation was realized to- 
gether with creation and exists not only for the sake of counteracting 
the fall of man. The God-man is from all eternity the Head of the 
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Church, of the Kingdom of God and of the world as a whole. The 
whole world, in so far as the good is realized in it, forms His body. 
‘That body being universal and all-embracing has no biological, lim- 
ited forms such as we know." 


Some 1950 years ago the second stage of God’s descent into the 
world was accomplished. The Heavenly God-man, God incarnate 
from all eternity, came down:to earth, assumed “the guise of a ser- 
vant” and dwelt in Palestine as Jesus Christ. This stage of Incarna- 


tion was necessary to us, sinful men, who by our selfish, egoistic ac- 
tivity create a realm of being differing too greatly from the Kingdom 
of God. Accordingly, by our own powers we can enter into com- 


munion with it to a very small extent only. In order to help us the 
God-man, having, in the historical process, prepared the earthly hu- 
manity for His coming, limited His heavenly God-manhood (i.e. un- 
derwent kendsis) and appeared on our planet as an earthly man, 
Jesus Christ. His perfect life on earth in a form accessible to our 
perception and imagination, His victory over sin and death, and His 
glorious resurrection, bring Him intimately near to us and call forth 
a love for Him which powerfully furthers our ncrease in goodness 


and ascent towards the Divine Kingdom. 
The doctrine of the God-man as the Heavenly Man existing from 
all eternity is philosophically justified, because God-manhood is the 


necessary condition of religious experience and of the perfect Good 
demanded by our moral consciousness. But the doctrine that Jesus 
Christ is the God-man cannot be proved logically; it is an object of 
faith based upon the Revelation. In so far as Christianity puts the 
God-man at the head of the created world, it has an anthropocentric 
character. Since it generally has in view earthly human _ nature, 
warped by sin, it may be described as a micro-anthropocentric world- 
conception (from the Greek mikros—small). If, however, the original 
_ Incarnation be understood as the creation and realization by the Lo- 


gos of the ideal all-embracing man, the Christian conception of the 
world may be called macro-anthropocentric (from makros—large). 
The macro-anthropocentric interpretation of the divine Incarnation 
does away with a number of difficulties that make Christianity un- 
acceptable to many thinking people: the conception of the God-man 
as the Heavenly Man can be easily adopted by philosophical thought. 


‘See my article, “The Resurrection of the Body,” Anglican Theological Review, 


April 1949 (Vol. XXXI, No. 2). 
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Then it will be easy to take the second step leading to the recognition 
of the truth contained in the traditional micro-anthropocentric Chris- 
tian view. he macro-anthropocentric conception is not opposed to the 
micro-anthropocentric, but includes it: the Logos, incarnate from all | 
eternity, the Heavenly Man, at a definite moment of history des-— 
cended to the level of sinful earthly humanity and was incarnated as _ 
Jesus Christ.* 

The Christian doctrine that the world is created by God out of no- 
thing is an important and rationally demonstrable truth. Unfortu- 
nately it is grammatically not well formulated. Theologians often 
puzzle over the question how the ‘nothing’ out of which God created 
the world should be understood—as though it were a kind of material 
of which God made use. Of course no satisfactory answer can be 
given to such a question. As a matter of fact, however, the doctrine 
expresses a very simple truth. Everything created by man is created 
by him out of some material, taken either from outside or from his 
mental life, ie. from his experience; but God does not need anything 
in order to create the world: no material given from without or bor- 
rowed from His own essence is necessary to Him. His creative power 
is so great that He creates the world as something entirely new and 
utterly different from Himself. The proof of this is also very simple. 
rhe world as a systematic unity of many elements cannot be the 
primary reality: it can only exist as grounded in a Principle that is 
beyond all system. But such a Principle—the subject of apophatic 
theology—is absolutely incommensurable with the world; It does not 
give rise to the world either by using some external material, because 
yothing can be outside It or independent of It, or by providing ma- 
terial out of Itself, because It is utterly incommensurable with the 
world and is not a system of many elements. Hence it follows that 
It gives rise to the world by creating it in an absolute way, i.e. posit- 
ing the world beside Itself as something completely new and other 
than Itself. 


The conception of creativeness as creation out of nothing in the 
sense just indicated is necessary for our whole interpretation of the 
world. Every event created by substantival agents, besides contain- 


ing pre-existing material contains in however small a degree something 


that has come into being at the given moment for the first time and 
therefore has been created out of nothing. If cause and effect were 


‘See my book God and Cosmic Ex 


il: Foundations of a Theodicy (in Russian). 
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in all respects identical with each other, there would be no change in 
the world. The difference between our creativeness and God’s is that 
He creates that which is wholly new, and we—that which is only 
partly new.” 

The conviction of personal individual immortality is a necessary 
part of the Christian world-conception. Many philosophers have for 
centuries tried to prove the truth of it in every possible way. And 
yet the basic proof of it is very simple. Let us try and observe some 
expression of ourselves such, for instance, as “I strain my attention” 
in order to hear a faint sound, or “I am glad”. In observing and 
analysing these manifestations of my self, I can clearly distinguish 


the act of attention, the feeling of joy, etc., as processes which arise 
and disappear in time, from my ‘self’ as the source and bearer of 
those processes, identical in all of them, i.e. having no temporal form. 
I am a supertemporal entity that realizes its life in the form of tem- 
poral p.ccesses, acts of attention, feelings, desires, etc. Excellent 
proofs of the self as supertemporal are given by L. Lopatin, who was 
professor of philosophy in the Moscow University, in one of his arti- 
cles in the Voprosy Filosofii.”. His main argument is that only a su- 
pertemporal being can apprehend time. In order to observe the rapid 
motion of the train as motion, or to enjoy a beautiful song, it is nec- 
essary to have in mind the past, the present, and the incipient future 


of those processes as a whole—-and this is possible only for a self 
which transcends time. Lopatin points out that if the self had the 
same character of “continual disappearance” as those processes, it 
could not observe time and would not understand what it meant. 

If human selves are supertemporal and, of course, superspatial ew 
tities, they are substances or, to use a better term to emphasize their 
active character, ‘substantival agents’. 

The conception of the self as supertemporal involves difficulties for 
theologians who set too much value upon the traditional interpreta- 
tions of Christianity. It is bound up with the idea that every self is 
created by God at the creation of the world. This naturally suggests 
that every human self had lived some other form of life before birth 
and that after death it will go on living and acquiring new experience 


and new faculties in some new way. 


®The conception of creativeness is discused in F. C. Schiller’s “Creation, Emer- 
gence, Novelty.” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1930. 

*Lopatin, “The Conception of the Soul as Inferred from the Data of Inner Fx- 
perience,” 1896 (in Russian). 
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, Absolute perfection and absolute moral goodness can be only real- 
ized in the Kingdom of God on condition of there being a special kind 
of corporeality, namely, the transfigured body. The possibility of such 

; a body becomes intelligible and demonstrable on the basis of a dyna- 

mistic theory of matter. According to this theory, matter consisting 

; of comparatively impenetrable particles is not a substance, but a pro- 

cess Which takes place in time and may cease. This process consists 


of acts of attraction and repulsion creating impenetrable bulk. On the 
| basis of a personalistic metaphysic, i.e. of the doctrine that the world — 
: consists of supertemporal and superspatial entities all of which are 
actual or potential persooalities, the conception of transfigured cor- 
poreality may be worked out as follows. All substantival agents create 
their life as an inner process consisting of manifestations that have 


only a temporal but not a spatial form, i.e. of psychical or, at the 
lower stages, psychoid processes. Moreover, every substantival agent 
also expresses his life outwardly in the form of bodily processes 
which are both temporal and spatial: acts of repulsion and attraction, 
sensuous qualities such as colors, sounds, warmth, cold, smells, tastes 
etc. Acts of attraction and repulsion build up material corporeality. 
Acts of repulsion are inevitably reciprocal: they consist of pushes and 
counter-actions made by substantival agents in their struggle for the 
possession of a definite portion of space. Hence it follows that those 
acts are made by egoistic entities whose strivings are mutually incom- 
patible. The realm of being in which we earthly men live is built up 
by the activity of beings which are for the most part indifferent or 
even hostile to one another. Comparative mutual isolation and even 
hostility between egoistic entities creates an impoverished life, full of © 
imperfections and every species of evil. One of the forms of imper- 
fections is material corporeality created by egoistic acts of repulsion.’ — 


Agents who carry out Christ’s two main commandments, i.e. who 
love God more than themseves and all other persons as themselves 
and are consequently free from egoism, make no acts of repulsion and 
do not strive to possess anything for their own exclusive use. There- 
ore they have no material body. Their bodies consist of light, sounds, 
warmth, fragrance; they freely penetrate through material obstacles 
and cannot be destroyed by any material means. Members of the 
Kingdom of God have no biological life: their life is superbiological 


_ ‘The argument that all the imperfections of our realm of being are due to egoism, | 
ie. to moral evil is developed in my book The Conditions of the Absolute Good 
‘in French, Les Conditions de la moral absolue’. : 
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and entirely devoted to the creation of absolute values—truth, good- 
ness, beauty. They produce goods that are indivisible and indestructi- 
ble; the greater the number of people using those goods, the higher 
the satisfaction they obtain from them. Thus the Kingdom of God is 
the realization of the absolute good in every sense of the term. 

Adherents of naturalistic philosophy deny the existence of the Di- 
vine Kingdom and of transfigured corporeality. They believe that 
man can have only a material body. If this were the case, absolute 
good would be unattainable: material corporeality is inevitably con- 
nected with biological life and consequently with using divisible and 
destructible goods. This necessarily leads to the struggle for existence; 
even the maximum abundance of material goods does not save us 
from this struggle, for instance in the domain of sexual life. Renounc- 
ing the absolute good, non-religious humanism and naturalism con- 
centrate on relative good and cannot therefore substantiate the abso- 
lute value of personality. Consequently, when logically worked out 
naturalism is inevitably de-humanizing. The only safe guide in the 
difficult process of overcoming egoism and attaining perfect humanity 
is the ideal of the absolute good and of super-biological life demand- 
ing transfigured corporeality and realizable in the Kingdom of God. 

We have seen, then, that only two of the basic truths of Chris- 
tianity are rationally undemonstrable—the dogma of the Trinity and 
the teaching that Jesus Christ is the God-man. But the truth of God- 
manhood as such, i.e. of the doctrine that in creating the world God 
entered it as the God-man in order to bind it to Himself more closely, 
is demonstrable even apart from Revelation. 


THE LOWER OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


By Wiriuam S. Hitt 


Uniontown. Pennsylvania 
€ 


Techniques of mortification fall into three general categories: Pro- 
hibition, or total abstinence from any indulgence which is manifestly 
harmful; Moderation, or temperance in those things which if indulged 
in too freely can destroy the capacity for self-mastery; and Humilia- 
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tion, or the deliberate adoption of simplicity and charitableness in 
daily living. 

Prohibition —William Law, the 18th century writer who was pos- 
sessed of acute insight into spiritual matters once asked: “Who would | 
complain of the severe strictness of a law that, without exception, 
strictly forbade the putting of dust into our eyes?” His point, of 
course, was that there are some things so patently harmful—like put- 
ting dust into the eyes—that they must be ruthlessly prohibited, 
without the least exception ever being allowed. On this matter Jesus 
minced no words: “If thy right hand offend thee,” He said, “cut it 
off and cast it from thee: for it is profitable* for thee that one of thy — 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast — 
into hell.” 

From this it is plain that an indulgence which is in any way harm- 
ful to the self or to someone else must be ruthlessly and completely 
cut out. Moreover, things which in moderation are harmless but in — 
the indulgence of which a certain individual finds it impossible to be > 
temperate must also be inexorably cast aside. Obviously, therefore, 
the man who is “drinking too much” must stop it—completely and — 
finally, for it is clear he cannot drink in moderation. Or the woman 
whose husband is a reformed alcoholic must herself give up having | 
intoxicating beverages around the house, lest their presence in the 
home prove too great a temptation for him.“ The person who cannot 
hold himself down to ten cigarettes a day must cut them out entirely, 
for his over-indulgence is working bodily harm, as the medical pro- 
fession is increasingly finding out. And then one has only to consider 
the emotional harm which comes from extra-marital sexual adventure 
to know that this, too, is prohibited. 

Now it is not easy to give up a long-standing, favorite form of 
self-indulgence. As a general rule an indulgence of this kind has such 
a firm grip on the individual that he is not in a position where he 
can “go at it gradually” and “taper off.” Usually, the only hope lies 


William Law, 4 Serious Call. Everyman Edition. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc.. p. 126. 

"When Jesus speaks of it being “profitable” for one of the members to perish, He 
uses the same word—ovpq@étget—that St. Paul in I Corinthians 6:12 employs when 
he says that not all things are “expedient.” The word itself means “fitting.” “useful,” 
or “conferring a benefit.” A suggestive rendering is supplied by the Revised Stand- 
ard Version which translates the word as “helpful” in I Corinthians 6:12. 

"Matthew §:30. 


‘This obligation occurs under what has aptly been called the 
weaker brother.” See I Corinthians 8:9-13. 
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in a sharp, definite break, a sort of surgical operation. Jesus Himsel! 
hints that in such cases this is the one possible remedy—‘“if thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off.”* Such an act as this cannot be 
done in easy stages; it must be done swifty, thoroughly, and at once. 

At the same time one is not without help during the crisis of such 
a “moral amputation,” particularly if he recalls exactly why he has 
made himself submit to it—that is, to attain sufficient self-mastery to 
become an effective servant of God and man. True, when one is try- 
ing to break a long-standing habit, the cravings to resume it are 
strong and insistent. But within the personality there is also the op- 
posite desire; there is the “divine upthrust;” as St. Paul wrote: “It 
is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure;"”” and there is no doubt but that he who is making an 
earnest effort at self-mastery 1s strengthened by God’s indwelling 
Spirit. 

An iluminating example of this is supplied by a letter sent by a 
friend to the writer, which says in part: 


I had for years been an inveterate smoker, going through two 
packages and more a day, and had from time to time tried to 
quit, but with no success. However, I knew I should stop for I 
not only had smoker’s cough, morning headache, feeble appetite 
and the other physical symptoms of excessive smoking, but I 
found it next to impossible to concentrate on my work or even 
to carry on a conversation without the help of a cigarette. 

Then for some strange reason I found my mind recurrently 
dwelling on a line from one of Studdert Kennedy’s rhymes: 
“ . . the men to whom I owed God’s Peace, I put off with a 
cigarette.” He was referring to his work as a chaplain in the first 

Word War, when he found himself distributing smokes to the 

men instead of giving them the comfort to be found in the 

Christian faith. The more I though of the phrase, the more I 
realized that I, too, was putting off learning to find the peace of 
God by reaching for a cigarette. In time I found myself thinking 
of this every time I lighted a cigarette, or even inhaled deeply. 
I knew that the time to stop had come. 

Once I had actually stopped, the memory of Studdert Ken- 
nedy’s line was of great help, reminding me as it did that I 
would rather learn to acquire the divine peace than to be per- 
manently wedded to the tobacco habit. It has been four years 
since I have had a smoke, but even today, when I occasionally 


SMatthew 5:30. 


‘Philippians 2:13. 
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think it would be nice to have one, my desire is swiftly appeased 
by recalling that I would rather learn to find God’s peace than 


elf 

ps to go back to seeking peace in a cigarette. Members of Alco- 
wy holics Anonymous tell me they have a similar feeling about re- 
be turning to alcohol: they have come to the point where they 
ce. would rather rely on the “power outside themselves” than to go 
ch back to a reliance on the power of alcohol within. 

si Thus in acts of “moral amputation,” the religious person does have 
sis resources which help him to contend with fierce craving. To repeat, 
o ‘'t is not easy to confront a long-satisfied desire with an absolute 
re 


prohibition. But just as it is the height of wisdom to prohibit the 
’P- putting of dust into the eyes, so is it simple common sense—as well 
It as a fundamental step toward self-mastery—to abstain totally from 
anything which brings harm to human life. 


e Moderation—While a pre-requisite of self-mastery and spiritual 
vitality is total abstinence from those things which are definitely 
harmful, such abstinence is not enough. Spiritual progress does not 
depend only upon the prohibition of certain things; it requires mode- 
ration in all. The alcoholic, it is clear, cannot touch a drop of liquor. 
Because alcohol will harm him in every way, for him it is absolutely 

e prohibited. However, his brother who “keeps going” by drinking one 

I cup of coffee after another all through the day is in his own way 
ite intemperate; and while his own spiritual development may not de- 

I mand total abstinence from coffee, it does at least demand modera- 

= tion. St. Paul put the point succinctly when he wrote: “All things 

ly are lawful for me, but I will not be brought under the power of any. oad 
$: The purpose of moderation is the same as the goal of all acts of 

a mortification—to attain such self-mastery that various cravings will | 

‘st not retard intellectual and spiritual development. Moreover, a regi- 

. men of temperance elevates the level of general health, producing a 

. state of well-being which makes for general effectiveness. Indeed, the 

of end and aim of all acts of mortification has been graphically set forth 

1g in a striking passage which occurs in the Buddhist writings: 

y. 

“When the strings of your lute were too loose, had your lute 

T then any sound, was it in a fit state io be played upon!” 

— | “Not so, Lord!” 

# | “Now what think you, Sona,—when the strings of your lute 

ly | __ Were neither too much stretched nor too loose, but fixed in even 


Corinthians 6:12c. 
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proportion, had your lute sound then, was it then in a fit state 
to be played upon?” 

“Yes, Lord!” 
_ “And just so, Sona, does too eager a determination conduce 


to self-righteousness, and too weak a determination to sloth.” 


It is of course possible to get the strings of the lute too tight. A 
person can adopt a regimen of such severe austerity that he becomes 
too weak to work, too tense to pray. But it is far more likely that 
the individual will permit the strings of the lute to become too loose, 
and by exercising no self-discipline becoming morally flabby. More- 
over, of utmost importance is the recognition that while temperance 
is required in all habits of eating, drinking, smoking and sexual 
activity,’ if most people are to remain moderate at all times, it is 
necessary for them to be abstinent some of the time. In other words, 
“periodic abstinence” is a requisite ingredient for a life of temperance. 

Granted, no guide for mortification can apply to every case, and 
any rules must be adapted to suit individual needs and situations. 
Nevertheless, the program which follows may be taken as suggestive: 

With regard to diet, it is not sufficient that one merely “refrain 
from eating all the things which the experts in nutrition condemn as 
unwholesome.”” It is necessary to make actual fasting a part of one’s 
spiritual program. Judging from the other religions such a program 
involves the missing of a meal’ at regular intervals, for most people 
once a week. This should be an exercise deliberately planned ahead 


"Mahavagga 5:1:16. 

*Granted that vigils—entire nights spent in prayer—have from time to time formed 
a part of Christian devotion, nevertheless, the physical demand which seems to have 
attracted the least attention on the part of those versed in “ascetic theology” is the 
desire for sleep. Of course they have condemned sloth and what today might be 
termed “over-sleeping.” But they have not been very vocal in attacking “under- 
sleeping,” which may well be a prevailing sin in this alarm-clock age. Until scientific 
research throws more light upon sleep, the right amount for spiritual vitality is some- 
thing each individual can only decide for himself. Perhaps the wisest discipline in 
this matter would involve getting to bed early enough to be able to begin each day 
rested and refreshed. 


“Aldous Huxley, The Perennial Philosophy. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945, 
p. 101f. Mr. Huxley holds for dietetic wholesomeness rather than fasting, but the 
testimony of most spiritual directors is to the effect that he is mistaken here. 


"For those who eat but two meals a day under normal circumstances, a fast 
would involve eating but one meal, though a meal “augmented” at another time of 
the day by some crackers and a cup of soup. The point here is not to endanger 
health or to weaken the body; it is to train the will in keeping the self from yicld- 
ing to physical appetite. It is surprising how soon the pressure of hunger (as well 
as every other biological pressure) abates. Bodily demands seem to follow definite 
rhythms; and if you can keep from yielding to them at flood tide, they recede. 
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time, not merely the result of being “too busy to eat,” or of “sleeping 
too late to get any breakfast,” or of forgetting a luncheon engage- 
ment when the pressures of various obligations happen to over- 
shadow the sense of hunger. To be of value, a fast must be planned 
for in advance, deliberately undertaken, and scrupulously followed. 
Moreover, the next meal, when the fast is broken, must be no more 
elaborate than a meal at that time of day usually is—if, say, you fast 
on Friday noon, your supper on Friday evening should be about the 
same in quantity and quality as supper on Thursday or Saturday—- 
for it is axiomatic that to overindulge after a period of abstinence is 
to vitiate the value of the fast. 

The fasting-day should be chosen with regard to one’s obligations. 
It is usually unwise to fast on a day which demands heavy physical 
exertions or protracted creative effort,” for with one’s energies dimin- 
ished by hunger, productivity and general effectiveness are definitely 
lessened. However, a day which is to be spent in light work or in 
dealing with routine matters is ideal for fasting: indeed, once the 
hunger pangs subside a quiet exhilaration sets in as the day wears on. 
It is not wise to undertake a fast after having lost a lot of sleep,” 
or when ill, for under those circumstances the body needs all the 
energy it can get. Moreover, it goes without saying that whenever 
possible, the fasting should be done in secret,“ even if it means spend- 
ing one’s lunch hour sitting quietly in a public library or church. 

Except in the case of water,” one’s drinking habits should be regu- 
larly interrupted at intervals, preferably once a week. If you nor- 
mally start the day with a cup of coffee, one morning of the week 
you should skip it; if you regularly have a cocktail before dinner, 
one evening a week you should abstain from it; if every afternoon 
it is your custom to have a cup of tea, once a week you should go 
without it; if at bed-time you normally have a glass of sherry, one 
night out of every seven you should refuse it. If you are so definitely 
wedded to some potable that one day a week you cannot go without 


“No work was permitted on days of Old Testament fasts. See Leviticus 16:29, 
31: Numbers 29:7. 

“Recall that in Catholic practice. invalids, the aged, manual laborers, pregnant 
women, etc. are excused from observing the customary fasts. Due allowance is made 
for those who need all available energy. 

“See Matthew 6:17, 18. 

“Very interestingly, Roman Catholicism permits the drinking of all kinds of 
beverages—even beer—on a prescribed fast day. This, however, is an example of the 


way in which acts of mortification have become formalized, fasting being _— 


as applying only to solid food. 
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it, it is clear that it impedes all progress toward self-mastery and thus 
automatically falls into the category of total prohibition. 

With regard to sexual activity within marriage,” a program of 
moderation involves complete abstinence of the one partner during 
such times as the other partner cannot fully participate in the sexual 
act. This means strict continence on the part of the husband during 
the wife’s recurring periods and also during the last stages of preg- 
nancy. And this also means strict continence of the wife when her 
husband is sick or over-tired. In other words, such encouragements 
to continence as nature affords are to be accepted with good grace 
by married couples and are to be looked upon as salutary opportuni- 
ties for periodic abstinence. 

Though given a modern emphasis by the science of psycho-somatic 
medicine, the inter-relation between mind and body has long been 
known by spiritual directors. Indeed, it is axiomatic among masters 
of the spiritual life that the purpose of acts of mortification is “to 
induce the will to endure hardships that it may acquire the power to 
overcome temptation,”” And temptation, let it be noted, is not 
merely the urge to indulge in the “sins of the flesh;” it is also to 
commit the “sins of the spirit”—such as moodiness, anger, unchari- 
tableness, covetousness, or anxiety. Because spiritual sins are much 
more subtle, easier to disguise, and more likely to evoke self-decep- 
tion, they are brought under control with far greater difficulty than 
the obviously carnal sins of gluttony and lust.” Nevertheless, ex- 
perience shows that learning to mortify the carnal appetites teaches 
how to overcome the temptations of the spirit as well. To paraphrase 
St. John: “If you cannot master the bodily cravings which you have 
seen, how can you control the unworthy demands of your spirit which 
you have not seen?” Or, as a monk once said to the writer, “If I 
can never control my hunger, how can I ever learn to control my 
temper!” 


“The traditional Christian position is that there shall be no sexual activity outside 
the bonds of monogamous marriage. Granted, people fall far short of this in actual 
practice, as Dr. Kinsey’s researches make plain; nevertheless, it appears that the 
Christian position is sound—spiritual and emotional health for the unmarried de- 
pends upon continence. For further discussion of this see “The Case for Chastity.” 
by Margaret Calkin Banning, The Reader's Digest, August 1937, p. 1f. 

“Quoted in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 1909 Edition. Volume X, p. 578. 


*For an interesting presentation of this point see the essay “The Other Six Deadly 
Sins,” in Dorothy L. Sayers, Creed or Chaos. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


1949, pp. 63-85. ah 
See I John 4:20. 
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So the goal of moderation, as of mortification in general, is not 
only to acquire mastery over inordinate bodily appetites; it is also’ 
to gain control over unwholesome emotional states. 

Humiliation —Always present is the danger that when followed a 
program of asceticism will produce spiritual pride—a “revelling in 
one’s own righteousness,” and a looking askance at those who do not 
measure up to such standards—thus every balanced regimen of mor-— 
tification includes acts of humiliation. The purpose of these is two- 
fold: First, to remind the individual of his own creatureliness, that 
is, of his dependence upon God, and second, to make him aware that 
he shares a common humanity with all of mankind, including its 
most sinful and unattractive members. Being thus aware of his 
creatureliness before God and of his solidarity with the human race, 
he grows alike in humility and compassion, the two virtues which 
alone can counteract spiritual pride. 


Unfortunately, acts of humiliation immediately bring to mind such 
pathologies as the hair shirt, the chain or rope worn about the body 
until it becomes imbedded in the flesh, or the vow of perpetual 
silence. What such pathologies reveal, however, is not that acts of 
humiliation are in themselves wrong, but that even valuable disci- 
plines can become perverted by the aberrations of the human mind. 
Pathologies aside, there is a definite place for acts of humiliation in 
the religious life, and for purposes of convenience they may be classi- 
fied under three headings: dress, redress, and drudgery. 

The “hook and eye Baptists,” the early Quakers, the monastics, 
and all other religious groups known by a distinctive garb are at one 
in trying to make their outward vesture reflect their inner conviction, 
thus anything frivolous or ostentatious, or (as in the case of the 
“hook and eye Baptists”) anything savoring of the military, is to be 
scrupulously avoided. Moreover, as Catholic teaching has always 
maintained, any form or style of dress which has the effect of arous- 


” 


ing sexual passion, such as the “plunging neckline,” is not to be worn 


by the practicing Christian.” 


"This provision obviously applies to the clothing of women; but the general as- 
sumption is, of course, that men also shall be modest in their apparel. An interesting 
sidelight on this matter was revealed in a statement issued jointly by a Pittsburgh 
nsychiatrist. Dr. Edward E. Mayer, and the Pittsburgh Superintendent of Police, 
Harvey J. Scott, both of whom agreed that fashions in clothing were a contributory 
factor in the national upswing in sex crime. Scott himself said, “Dress designers 
seem bent on bringing out every ounce of sex in a woman’s body. We're heading 
for national chaos.” See United Press story by Norman A. Cafarell, sent out under 
dateline of Dec. 19, 1949. 
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THE LOWER OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


Thus the first item in a program of humiliation involves adopting 
-a style of dress which is simple and lacking in ostentation or ex- 
_ travagance. Of course, any clothing which marks the wearer as eccen- 
tric or peculiar is to be avoided; a vesture of burlap, for instance, 
_ would be far more conspicuous than the most fashionable outfit. A 
fe rule for clothing is suggested by the rule for a musical accom- 


pan:ment to a motion picture—“if it attracts attention to itself, it’s 
not appropriate!” In other words, habiliments should be selected, 
not with the intention of showing off the clothier’s art, of becoming a 
_ fashion model, of arousing comment, or of “making a hit,’ but simply 
that one may be suitably attired. It goes without saying that cloth- 
ing should at all times be clean, pressed, and in a state of good re- 

Related to the matter of clothing are, of course, the other “adorn- 
ments of personality’—one’s house,” furniture, car, methods of 
travel,” and speech. The same rule governs them all as applies to 
clothing: one’s possessions should be chosen for usefulness and beauty, 
though they should be neither extravagant nor ostentatious, and one’s 
speech should be neither frivolous nor uncharitable.* The purpose of 
these acts of humiliation is to keep the individual from having what 
might be considered tangible evidence that he is “better” than any- 
, body else. To be the best dressed person at a party, to have the 
biggest house or the most highly-prized antiques in town, to drive the 
most expensive car in the neighborhood, to indulge in any form of 
what Thorstein Veblen called “conspicuous waste”—or even to strive 
after such things*—is to invite serious impediments to stand in the 


- 


"See Luke 20:46. 

*Note that Jesus pointed to the simplicity of John the Baptist’s way of life as 
evidence of his divine commission. See Matthew 11:7-11. And also I Timothy 6:8. 

*3It will be recalled that for many years Mohandas Gandhi deliberately travelled 
third class in railway carriages as an expression of his solidarity with the masses of 
India. For an interesting account of the simplicity of Gandhi’s visit to the London 
Round Table Conference, see Vincent Sheean, Lead, Kindly Light. New York: 
Random House, 1949, p. 147. 

Matthew 5:37. James 3:1-12. 

*Of course on such matters the capacity for self- deception is absolutely limitless. 
Nothing is easier than to imagine that one’s “position” demands a certain way of 
life or certain expenditures, and no temptation is more subtle than that arising from 
a comparison of one’s standard of living with that of those in higher income brackets. 
Wth such a comparison forming the basis for one’s values it is possible to justify any 
extravagance, however ridiculous. Actually, one’s standard of living should be de- 
termined by the answer to two questions: Does this make for more effective service 
of God and man? And, How does this compare with the way of life of the poorest 
of the poor? 
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way of spiritual development. And such an invitation is also extended 
by an uncharitable tongue. 

Even more deleterious in its effect upon the spiritual life is the 
uncharitable heart, the heart that is filled with resentment and vin- 
dictiveness, the heart that is unforgiving, unwilling to make amends 
and to take steps toward reconciliation. A vague, hazy love of man- 
kind in general is of no consequence while one harbors a chafing re- 
sentment against a specific individual; thus a second step in humilia- 
tion may be called “redress”—the straightening and sweetening of 
relationships which have grown crooked and sour. Authorities almost 
without number could be cited to show the value which spiritual 
teachers attach to the purging of resentments from the soul, but only 
two need be mentioned here. The first is from the lips of the Master: 
“ . . if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath ought against thee; leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy bro- 
ther, and then come and offer thy gift.”” 


And the second consists of three of the famous “Twelve Steps” of 
Alcohalics Anonymous: 


to make amends to them all. 9. Made direct amends to such 
people wherever possible, except when to do so would injure 
them or others. 10. Continued to make personal inventory, and 
when we were wrong promptly admitted it.” 


_ “8. Made a list of persons we had harmed, and became willing 


It is, to be sure, a humiliating experience to go to someone else in 
a mood of contrition, admitting one’s faults, offering to make resti- 
tution, and seeking to heal a relationship which has become broken, 
but such a humiliation is a necessary prerequisite for spiritual ad- 
vancement. It was with keen insight that St. John, in a passage al- 
ready referred to, asks: “. . . he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” 

But important as they are, a body which is simply clothed and a 
heart purged of resentment are not enough. Both heart and body 
must be regularly occupied with some task which is at once humble, 


Matthew §:23-25. 
*“The Twelve Steps.” 4. 4. Published by the Alcohol Foundation, P. O. Box 459 
(Grand Central Annex) New York 17, New York. 
“I John 
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152 THE LOWER OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 
drudgerous, and at the same time socially necessary. If we read be- 
tween the lines in the Pauline Epistles we discover that the Apostle 
spoke highly of his tentmaking, not only because it made him eco- 
nomically independent, but because he found satisfaction in the very 
work itself.” A more modern exponent of physical drudgery as a 
spiritual exercise is Mohandas Gandhi, who for many years spent at 
least a half hour a day spinning cotton. Of course the political and 
economic implications of this have often been discussed—by making 
India independent of British textile mills, home spinning raised the 
dignity of the people of India, at the same time preparing them for 
political independence—but to Gandhi himself spinning appears to 
have been primarily a spiritual matter, a way of identifying himself 
with the downtrodden masses of India and a method of doing some- 
thing each day which tied him close to the earth and to the God who 
created it. Here is what he writes to a friend about spinning: 


Spinning becomes more and more an inner need with me. Every 
day I come nearer to the poorest of the poor and, and in them 
to God. The four hours [here Gandhi was writing from prison; 
a half hour was his normal spinning period] I devote to this 
work are more important to me than all the others. The fruits of 
my labor lie before my eyes. Not one impure thought haunts me 
in these four hours. When I read the Gita, the Koran or the 
Ramayana, my thoughts fly far away. But when I turn to the 
spinning wheel or werk at the hackle my attention is directed 
on a single point. The spinning-wheel, I know, cannot mean so 
much to everyone. But to me the spinning wheel and the eco- 
nomic salvation of impoverished India are so much one that 
spinning has for me a charm all its own. My heart is drawn 
backwards and forwards between the spinning-wheel and books. 
And it is not impossible that in my next letter I will have to tell 
you that I am spending even more time on spinning and carding.” 


- 


It appears to be a law of the spiritual life that as long as the soul 
dwells in the body, the body itself must be employed in some act of 
humble, socially useful drudgery. And this fact, incidentally, needs 
in our own day to be remembered more by men than by women, for 
even with dozens of labor-saving devices there is a certain amount of 


drudgery in almost every woman’s life, whereas the modern male 
executive, armed with a dictaphone and surrounded by assistants, 


See Acts 18:3; I Corinthians 4:12; II Thessalonians 3:8. 
“Quoted by Vincent Sheean, op. cit., p. 144. 
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does not even feel called upon to lift a pencil or to replace an electric 

light bulb. It is very possible that the absence of such soothing 

tedium involving muscular activity helps to aggravate the occupational 

diseases (heart trouble, ulcers, and the like) of the contemporary 

business tycoon. 

At any rate, at least half an hour a day should be spent in some 
kind of manual labor.” If it is mildly irksome, all the better. Wash- 
ing the car, mowing the lawn, shovelling snow, doing dishes or laun- 
dry, hoeing the garden, cleaning up the basement, giving a sick mem- 
ber of the family an alcohol rub, repairing the hinges on a storm 
door, emptying the ashes, repainting kitchen chairs—these are all 
forms of simple drudgery which can be undertaken with spiritual 
profit. It goes without saying that such drudgery should be done in 
a cheerful spirit, without rebellion, and that it should be done regu- 
larly, preferably in secret. Significantly, as Gandhi has made plain 
to all, nothing is more effective than drudgery in affirming our one- 
ness with humanity, and in tying us to the earth from which we have 


sprung. 


Just as in mountain-climbing a glimpse of the summit serves to 
make hardships of the ascent more easy to bear, and just as each 
stage in the ascent gives a clearer view of the peak itself, so is there 
a similar reciprocity in the spiritual life. The more one loves God 
and man, the easier it becomes to undertake disciplines and self- 
denials for the sake of serving them more effectively. And con- 
versely, the more one achieves self-mastery over physical passions 
and unhealthy emotional states, the more fully does one become able 
to love God with heart, soul, and mind, and neighbor as oneself. True, 
a program of mortification—a regimen of fulfilling the lower obli- 
gations of Christianity—will not in itself guarantee a vital spirituality. 
But it is unlikely that a vital spirituality can be achieved without it. 


activity: muscular work (e.g., chopping wood), brainwork (e.g., writing) and mus- 
cular and brainwork combned (e.g. some form of handicraft). Few are so situ- 
ated that they can make such an apportionment of their time; but Tolstoi’s ideal 
nevertheless underscores the need for daily drudgery. On this point see also Alexis 
Carrel, Man the Unknown, p. 18. New York: Halcyon House, 1938. 
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MERCENARY MOTIVES IN THE PRODUCTION OF THE 
ENGLISH BIBLE IN THE EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By Cuartes F. Nessitr 

Wofford College | 

Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Our interest in the English Bible has been varied but persistent 
throughout its long history. Almost every phase of that history has 
been carefully scrutinized for whatever factors of interest and value 
it may yield. We have generally assumed that the motives prompting 
the translation, publication, and distribution of the English Scriptures 
were altogether worthy and above suspicion. The idea that these 
motives were anything less than the sincere spread of Biblical truths 
in the common English speech is rather abhorrent to our naive minds. 
Occasionally, however, some bolder historian has dared to suggest 
that the whole vast business of translation and publication, importa- 
tion and distribution, buying and selling of the Scriptures in six- 
teenth century England and on the continent was largely in the 
spirit of commercial venture and greed for private gain. The main 
concern of all this pious business was that the English versions be 
widely circulated and freely read by the common people. But it is 
surprising to what extent some of the printers and merchants were 
willing to go in their pseudo-pious efforts to make money out of this 
worthy cause. And it is even more revealing that the spirit of greed 
could have been so widespread in commercial and _ ecclesiastical 

circles, even to royal officialdom about the king, Henry VIII. 

Maynard Smith, in his notable Henry VIII and the Reformation,' 
has most recently reminded us of these mecenary motives, which he 
characterizes simply as examples of “Big Business” in the sixteenth 
century. It was a costly business in those days when paper and press- 
es and printers were scarce, and when the making of books was 
still something new. No Bible was printed in England till the 
Taverner and Great Bibles of 1539, and the latter was begun in 


"H. Maynard Smith, Henry VIII and the Reformation (London: Macmillan, 1948), 
Part II, chh. 2 and 3 passim. 
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Paris where political interference resulted in its transfer to London 
for completion. But for more than a dozen years, English New 
Testaments and complete Bibles had been coming into England from 
the continent in a steady stream despite legal and ecclesiastical re- 
strictions. 

It all began with the Tyndale Testaments of 1525. Two editions 
of 3.000 copies each were published at Worms that year, and rn 
next year (1526), 6,000 more were printed in order to satisfy the 
demand. Hoare reports that at least six editions were printed be- 
tween 1525 and 1529, a total of about 18,000 copies, and he esti- 
mates that before Tyndale’s death in 1536 approximately 50,000 
copies had been printed.’ Arber estimated in 1895 that Tyndale hed 
invested about £10,000 in the production of his New Testaments,’ a 
sum that must be multiplied four or five times to equate today’s 
monetary standards. 

Where did all this money come from? William Tyndale was almost 
penniless when he left London for Germany in 1524. He had no 
money of his own; though one Humphrey Monmouth promised to 
send him £10 when he needed it, but it was almost a year before 
he wrote for it. He could not have gone abroad to live, and trans- 
late and print his New Testament, and export it into England in 
large quantities unless he had had ample means of support. This 
support came from the so-called “Merchants Adventurers” of Lon- 
don, with their agents in the continental ports and funds available for 
such enterprises. It was a good example of Big Business in that 
period, according to Smith, to which “we principally owe our version 
of the New Testament”.t These Merchant Adventurers and conti- 
nental printers were not in the business for love of the New Testa- 
ment, but rather for love of the financial gain derived therefrom. If 
sixteenth century Big Business wanted to pay for all this as an in- 
vestment risk in a commercial enterprise, all well and good perhaps— 
the end in view may have justified the means. The same principles 
seem to hold pretty well in the Bible publishing business in the 
twentieth century, at least in many cases. 

Humphrey Monmouth, noted above, was one of these Adventurers; 


*H. W. Hoare, The Evolution of the English Bible (London: John Murray. 1901), 
PP. 129, 143. 

*Edward Arber, The First Printed English New Testament (Westminster: Arnold 
‘Smith, of. cit., p. 286. 
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so were Augustine Packington and Stephen Vaughan, cloth merchants, 
and Thomas Poyntz a grocer, and Richard Herman a wealthy citizen 
of Antwerp. All these and others were directly involved in transact- 
ions with the Tyndale Testaments.” The London merchants seem 
to have supplied the necessary funds to Tyndale when he went 
abroad. They had agencies at Antwerp and Calais, and trade rela- 
tions with German merchants of Liibeck and Hamburg, but their 
headquarters were at the Steelyard in London.’ They were a spirited 
and independent lot, with decided Lutheran leanings, and formed 
their own little communities, like the English House at Antwerp, in 
which advanced ideas and illegal methods of propaganda might be 
freely discussed and advocated. They felt that the church had 
seriously hampered trade and commerce in the past and had re- 
tarded economic development in England by her vast holdings and 
worldly practices. Cardinal Wolsey was held chiefly responsible for 
this because he represented the Pope and the Church rather than 
the King, and it was the temporal power of the Church they opposed. 

Let it be said here, however, that Tyndale himself was probably 
unaware of being an accomplice in the clever schemings of this com- 
mercial group. We do not believe that he can be justly accused of 
such conspiracy. It may be that he was willing to accept money 
from these merchants in order to support himself and his helpers 
while translating and printing the Scriptures in the vernacular for 
the sake of his own people. It was no idle whim or fancy, nor de- 
sire for monetary gain, that led him to the task which eventually 
cost his life, and he was probably aware of the risks involved before 
he began. If there were any baser motives in the minds of the com- 
mercial friends of the enterprise, they were certainly not in Tyndale’s 
heart. Probably no man ever more honestly committed himself to 
the ideals of reform in connection with the Scriptures than William 
Tyndale. 

It has been estimated that the church held about one-third of the 
wealth of the country in her hands, the lands of cathedrals, colleges, 
chantries and free chapels, whose endowments they would stick to 
though the houses fell into decay. The yearly rental of her properties 
was established by Henry’s own commissioners about 1530 as more 


®Smith, ibid; M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Chicago: University Press, 


1939). p. 8. 
*Smith, ibid; James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England (London: 


Macmillan, 1908), II, p. 227. 


op. cit., p. 289. 
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than £320,000, a sum equal to about £8,000,000 today.” The rise of 
Lutheranism on the continent caught hold of the imagination of the 
Merchant Adventurers in the channel ports and for many years they 
carried on a controversy with the clergy over the financial status and 
claims of the church. Religion had nothing to do with worldly affairs, 
as they saw it, but was wholly concerned with the salvation of indi- 
vidual souls. This was in accord with the Lutheran teachings, which 
were rooted in the unique and complete authority of the Bible. 
Tyndale himself said, in his Obedience of a Christian Man: 


“The Scripture hath but one sense, which is the literal sense, and 
that literal sense is the root and ground of all, and the anchor 
that never faileth, whereunto if thou cleave thou canst never 
err or go out of the way. And if thou leave the literal sense, 
thou canst not but go out of the way.” 


If salvation was thus to be obtained by faith alone, there was no 
need for priests or church, and it was to this end that the merchants 
desired the free circulation of the Scriptures in the common language 
for all to read and understand. Hence their concern for the Tyndale 
publishing enterprise seems quite reasonable, and their support must 
have been generous. Tyndale’s last years in Antwerp seem to have 
been spent as chaplain to the house of the English merchants, in 
which he lived quite frugally himself but spent large sums of money 
in his charitable work about the city. He probably received a good 
salary as chaplain, but it is more likely that the money he spent so 
generously was the gift of the merchants who had profited so freely 
from the New Testaments he had innocently provided.* 

When Tyndale and his associate, William Roye, were in Cologne 
and about ready to print the first New Testament, it is reported that 
one Peter Quentel, a Catholic. was ready to print the book for the 
English market if he were paid for doing it.” To him it was strictly 
a matter of business. Cochlaeus, the Catholic enemy of Tyndale who 
interrupted the printing of the New Testament at Cologne and 
caused his flight to Worms where it was completed, tells us that the 
expense of Tyndale’s undertaking was “abundantly supplied by Eng- 


*See estimates in general agreement in Gairdner. op. cit., I. 374. and Theodore 
Maynard, Henry the Eighth (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1949). p. 236. 


Quoted in Knappen, op. p. 357. 
*T. F. Mozley, William Tyndale (London: S. P. C. K.. 1937). pp. 264-5. 
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list merchants”.” Spalatin, the Latin secretary to John Frederick, 
elector of Saxony and friend of Luther, wrote in his diary on August 
11, 1526, that the English were so anxious to have the gospel in 
spite of the “opposition and unwillingness of the king” that they 
were willing “to buy the ‘Testament even if they must pay 100,000 
pieces of money for it”. This was after a supper party where it was 
_ revealed that 6,000 copies of an English New Testament were in 
process of printing at Worms.” Both cases are illuminating com- 
ments on the continental commercial interest in the production of 
; the English Testament. 
Gairdner thinks that Monmouth and Tyndale may have speculated 
in the beginning on the possibility of the English bishops being com- 
_ pelled in some way to contribute to the commercial success of the 
venture in printing and importing the Testaments into England.” 
They thought that if the books were printed and imported into the 
country the bishops would then try to buy them up and destroy them, 
and the money so obtained would help to pay expenses and print 
still others. The supposition is interesting though dubious. But early 
in 1527, Archbishop Warham tried to buy up all the Testaments 
coming into England and spent more than £1.000 of our money in 
the effort.“ It only resulted in stimulating the sales of the book. 
The many editions of the Tyndale Testaments issued over a period of 
years indicate that much money was involved in the complicated 
enterprise. There were also many pirated editions, showing that 
some adventurous merchants were willing to assume the risks ir- 
volved for the sake of the gains to be made. There must have been 
good money in this Bible business then as now. 

The story of August Packington, Merchant Adventurer, as_re- 
_ ported in Hall’s Chronicle about 1529, is an interesting and impor- 
tant commentary on this commercial venture. He is said to have 
approached Tunstall, Bishop of Lonon. while on a visit to Antwerr 
“a suggested that he knew how all the troublesome Testaments 
could be bought up at the source. if the money could be found. The 
bishop saw in this offer a rare chance to root out the evil at the 


source and agreed to supply the money. but he did not know that 


4 


™Mozley, op. cit., p. 59. 
"Ibid, p. 67. 

*Gairdner, op. cit., IT, 235. 
“Ibid, pp. 229-31; Smith, op. 
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Packington was a friend of Tyndale nor that it was part of a con- 
spiracy. “And so, forward went the bargain. The Bishop had the 
books, Packington had the thanks, and Tyndale had the money”, 
with which to print more books of course.” Smith does not think 
the story plausible, for Tyndale was not the kind of man to be a 
party to the burning of God’s Word, and Packington probably 
shared the profits of the double-deal with the printers rather than 
the translator." It is a reasonable assumption, in the light of the 
commercial aspect of the whole enterprise and the simple innocence 
of Tyndale himself in the hands of such mercenaries. 


The buying and selling of Testaments continued. In November 
1527, a public burning of heretical books and Testaments was held 
at St. Paul’s in London, and it is probable that many of them were 
bought up especially for the occasion. Another such book-burning 
was held at the same place in May 1530, and they were obtained 
the same way. One Herman von Rinck of Cologne was commissioned 
by Wolsey in the autumn of 1528 to buy up all the books of Tyn- 
dale and Roye thereabout. He is said to have garnered all those in 
Frankfort as well, and billed Wolsey for the equivalent of £1,300 
or more of our money.” A severe famine occurred in England in 
1527. resulting in greatly increased imports of grain from the conti- 
nent, and it is reasonable to suspect that quantities of the Testa- 
ments were smuggled into the country hidden in this bulky com- 
modity.” It is also known that most of the paper used in England — 
was imported from the continent, and books usually brought in 
unbound. It was a comparatively simple matter, then, to smuggle 
in a barrelful of books along with several barrels of blank paper | 
to be cleverly dispensed later from the storage houses by knowing 
merchants.” 


More of this sort of evidence appears in connection with many 
of the pirated printings of the New Testament. When Tyndale had 
issued his 1525 edition. he began almost immediately to revise and 


correct it for better editions in the future. In the meantime the 
pirate printers were busy, and in one year the Dutch printers who 


*Gairdner, op. cit., IT, 232-33. 

"Smith, op. cit., pp. 302-03. 

“Ibid, p. 305; Gairdner, op. cit., II, 236. 
*Arber, op. cit., pp. 37-38. ee 
"Knappen, op. cit., p. 19. 
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were interested in the enterprise issued three pirated editions, but 
G their text soon became very corrupt for lack of attention by editors 
~who knew and understood English, as the Dutch supervisors did not. 
George Joye, long a friend of Tyndale and exile to the continent 
for heresy, became interested in the English Testament, and at the 
insistence of Antwerp printers issued a new edition of Tyndale’s 
Rene in August 1534, but it was done without the translator's 
permission. It was hardly more than a reprint of the 1526 Tyndale 
edition with some corrections and alterations by Joye. It quite 
naturally aroused Tyndale’s anger and led to a vigorous exchange of 
polemic between the two men.” Joye later apologised to Tyndale 
for his deeds, but it was a clear case of piracy for the sole motive 
of financial gain. Tyndale had been working about eight years on 
his own revision and he naturally resented Joye’s hastly and unau- 
_ thorized work. In reply to charges of covetousness, Joye said he had 
received £12 for his work, but Tyndale had gotten about £200 
his own revision.” 
The printers of the Joye edition of 1534 had indicated their in- 
tention of underselling Tyndale if he should publish a further re- 
| Chr of his own. The Joye version was printed by the widow of 


Christover Endhoven of Antwerp. Her printer husband had perished 
in England in prison for selling an earlier pirated version in 1531. 
He had issued a still earlier pirate version in 1527 and took the 
personal risk of circulating it in England himself, and succeeded, but 
his second venture proved his undoing.” In 1531 again, one John 
Raymond printed 1500 copies of Tyndale’s Testament without per- 
mission, and brought 500 of them to England to sell at thirteen pence 
for a smaller volume and a half crown for a larger one, but he got 
into serious trouble for his venture into piracy.” 
The controversy between Tyndale and Joye, and the greed of 
_ the pirate printers and booksellers, do not make an attractive pic- 
“ture at this stage of the development of the English Bible, but they 


do show the inevitable consequences when the commercial spirit gets 
the upper hand in religious matters so important as this. One Rich- 


Printed in A. W. Pollard, Records of the English Bible (Oxford: Henry Frowde, 
1911), pp. 178-95. 

™Smith, op. cit., p. 312. 

“Ibid, pp. 311-12. 

 %George Offor, The New Testament: Reprint of Tyndale’s New Testament of 1526, 
with a Memoir of Tyndale (London: Bagster, 1836), p. 21. 
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ard Herman and his wife were arrested in Antwerp in July 1528 on 
charges of heresy and dealing in the forbidden Tyndale Testaments, 
one of which had been found in a search of his house by the au- 
thority of the Margrave. But the charges against them were not 
sustained and they were released in February 1529, after an imprison- 
ment of about seven months. Later he complained that he had lost £200, 
more than £4,000 of today’s money, but his detention and personal 
losses had not stopped the flow of the Testaments into England.” 
And it should be noted that all monetary figures here must be multi- 
plied many times over in order to equate anything like modern 
values. The figures should probably be computed at a ratio of 
twenty or twenty-five to one.” 


It was inevitable that the mercenary motives in the production of 
New Testaments should carry over to the whole Bible when it ap- 
peared in English. Miles Coverdale had gone to Antwerp under sus- 
picion of heresy along with other English exiles, and was probably 
there when Tyndale was busy revising his later editions. Little is 
known of Coverdale for several years before his Bible came out in 
1535, but it is a matter of record that Cromwell had engaged him 
for the task of producing a complete English Bible. About 1529-30 
he was employed in the printing establishment of Jacob van Meteren, 
an ardent Protestant printer and seller of English Bibles in Antwerp. 
His son, Emmanuel, wrote in 1609 that Coverdale had been engaged 
to translate and print the English Bible, and that the cost of the 
transaction had been borne by his father.” There is some confusion 
in the correspondence relating this evidence, but it seems clear that 
Coverdale was supported in part at least by van Meteren in his 
work of producing the first complete printed English Bible, and the 
commercial concern of the van Meterens is almost inescapable.” 

In 1534, an Act was passed, with Henry VIII’s help, designed to 
aid the English book industry by prohibiting the importation of for- 
eign books into England. The Act was naturally an obstacle to the 
commercial success of English Bibles printed abroad in 1535 or 
later, but a way was found to get around it in connection with the 
Coverdale version. It was probably first printed in Ziirich by 


*Arber. op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
*Smith, op. cit., pp. 301. 305; Maynard, op. cit., pp. 41. 245. 314. _ Pt - 
“Gairdner, op. cit., If, 250. 
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Froschover, who seemed willing to undertake the risks, especially 
when it was known that Cromwell would help further its sales in 
England, but in order to get it into the country a new title-page was 
printed and inserted in the new volume by James Nicholson oi 
Southwark. There are extant editions dated in 1535, 1536, 1537, in 
which this is true.” The legal difficulties encountered would be ma- 
terially lessened by this device, for it would thus appear that the 
whole volume had been printed in Southwark instead of being im- 
ported. Four editions of this first version were sold out in a little 
over a year—a valuable commentary on its popular reception as 
well as its probable volume of sales. 

Richard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch were London merchants 
who became interested in printing and selling English Bibles. They 
saw that the business would soon become a fair commercial enter- 
prise and invested considerable money in it. In September 1537, 
Grafton wrote a long letter to Cromwell, pleading with him to ob- 
tain the King’s license for approval of a Bible he was then printing 
in Antwerp, sample copies of which were sent along with the letter. 
It was what we know as the “Matthew Bible”, but actually the 
monasteries. The ease with which he got the royal license for the 
work of one John Rogers who was chaplain to the Merchant Ad- 
venturers of Antwerp in 1534, and later a martyr under Queen Mary. 
Grafton had already invested about £500, or about £10,000 today, 
in the enterprise of printing 1500 copies and he wanted to be sure 
that his investment was secure.” He was afraid that other printers 
might issue other and cheaper pirate editions and undersell him un- 
less protected by the royal license, which was readily granted. But 
in the end the Matthew version had a very good sale and Grafton 
had a nice profit from the transaction, though he wanted every parish 
priest to be forced to buy a copy and every abbey to have six copies 
for the use of the convent and its visitors.” 


There is also evidence that Thomas Cromwell was heavily in- 


volved in the mercenary aspects of the same business. He was 


apparently an unscrupulous and worldly-minded layman, who fath- 
ered the idea of Henry’s break with Rome, became his secretary of 
state, and helped engineer the expropriation of the wealth of the 
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1537 Bibles has often been noted,” but no more satisfactory ex- 
planation has been given. In fact, when Cranmer wrote to Cromwell 
thanking him for obtaining the King’s license for the free sale of the 
books. he said, “You have showed me more pleasure herein than 
if you had given me a thousand pounds”.* Cromwell was not likely 
to give that sum to anyone! 

In September 1538, he issued injunctions to the clergy requiring 
that every church in the 11,000 parishes of England be provided with 
copies of the English Bible before the next Easter. The clergy them- 
selves were expected to pay half the cost of the Bibles. These in- 
junctions, if carried out, would require a larger number of Bibles 
than were then available, and would also yield enormous profits at 
fixed prices. It is quite probable that Cromwell had already invested 

money in the business, and he may have considered these injunctions 

as early as 1536." Smith cites the figure of £800, or about 
£16,000 today, which he had invested in the Great Bible enterprise 
a little later.™ 

In November 1538, Henry issued a proclamation regulating the 
importing of books into England and the printing of Bibles, provid- 
ing among other things that no printer should publish 


“any bokes of scripture in the englishe tonge, vntyl suche time 
as the same bokes be fyrst viewed, examyned, and admitted by 
the kynges highnesse, or one of his priuie counsayle. or one 
bishoppe of this realme, whose name also his grace wylleth shall 
be therin expressed.”™ 


And on the publication of the Great Bible a patent was granted for 
it “to be printed by the oversight of Lord Cromwell”, dated in No- 
vember 1539, the effect of which was to give him complete control 
of the publication of this Bible and the right to fix its price for the 
next five years.” It should be remembered that this was the first 
officially authorized version of the English Bible. and the prospects 
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for its sales were especially good, while the mercenary spirit of the 
entire business lived on. 

Grafton was imprisoned in January 1541 for heresy involving the 
printing of erroneous books. Anthony Marler, a haberdasher turned 
printer and Bible seller, had borne part of the expense of printing 
the April 1540 edition of the Great Bible and became Grafton’s suc- 
cessor as royal printer. In April 1541 he was granted the privilege 
of selling the remaining Bibles in Grafton’s stock at prices fixed by 
the authority of his office. He also petitioned that every church be 
compelled to buy one. So in May another proclamation was set 
forth, requiring all churches not already provided with Bibles to 
buy one, with a penalty of forty shillings for each month’s delay.” 
At this time the Great Bible was the only one that could be sold 
legally, and it was an expensive volume, costing about £10 or 
£12 of our money, and only a few people in those days could afford 
such an outlay.” This is another reason why this version was often 
actually chained in the churches to keep them from being removed 
or stolen. 

The next year, March 1542, Marler obtained a patent for the sole 
right to print the Bible for the next four years.” which time brings 
us near the close of Henry VIII’s reign and the end of the period 
under study. No other English Bibles were published in these years, 
and for a long time to come, though other printings of existing edi- 
tions continued to come from the presses in much the same spirit 
and manner as those preceding. The mercenary Cromwell had fallen 
into disgrace and was executed in July 1540, but his passing did not 
stay the persistent commercial motives in the Bible producing busi- 
ness. 

The heretical tendencies of Henry VIII have often been noted, and 
his personal interest in the English Bible appeared early in the re- 
form period. In a royal proclamation as early as June 1530, he had 
strongly hinted that he might provide an English version of the Scrip- 
tures for his people when it was convenient, though nothing came 
of it. But in December 1534, when the bishops themselves petitioned 
for an English Bible, it is probable that they had good reason to 
think he might grant it. even if he did not for several years to come.” 
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‘Tyndale’s Obedience of a Christian Man was published in 1528, 
and sometime thereafter a copy of it fell into Henry’s hands through 
Anne Boleyn, who had gotten hold of it through one of her maids. 
Henry was deeply impressed with what he saw in it, and said, “This: 
is a book for me and all kings to read.” At the time he was al- 
ready thinking of divorce from Catherine of Aragon in order to 
marry Anne, and Tyndale’s ideas of independence from clergy and 
Pope alike were meaty matters for his alert mind. The incident did 
not mark the beginning of his heretical tendencies but it certainly 
urged him on. It is known that Anne and the Boleyn family were 
strongly Protestant and interested in the English Bible. Henry’s 
heresies may well have been augmented by these facts; at least they 
help us better to understand his later acts and attitudes toward the 
Scriptures. If he had felt that promotion of the cause of the English 
Bible would help advance his divorce proceedings, and his supremacy 
in the church, he certainly would have sponsored it. Gairnner thinks — 
that Henry had subtly but indirectly encouraged the distribution of. 
heretical books and Testaments as early as 1530, occasioned by one 
of the famous burnings in that vear.® 

These factors may also help explain why the king so readily eve 
his royal approval of the Bibles of 1537 and 1539, for what was 
seen above as the special financial benefit of Cromwell and the Mer- 
chants Adventurers. Could it be that Henry also had a commercial © 
interest in the same business? It is no means impossible when we 
realize that he was later engaged in the suppression and destruction | 
of the monasteries of England for reasons which clearly included 
their spoils.“ His inordinate greed and love of money are well- 
known; a specific instance of this occurred shortly after Wolsey’s 
death in 1529, when the clergy were charged with a breach of statute. 
They sought by Act of Convocation to appease him with a gift of 
£40,000, which they thought would be demanded as penalty anyway, 
but Henry would accept nothing less than £10,0000, or more than 
£2,000,000 in our money.“ Smith claims that Cromwell was kept in 
power for some time in order to provide for the King’s monetary 
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needs,” which seem to have been constant and often pressing. And 
Hoare has characterized Cromwell as an adventurer without religious 
principles, whose conduct was usually regulated by his ambition “to 
manage his master so as to secure fame and fortune for himself by 
playing Protestantism as the winning political card”.“ Hence, if 
Henry allowed Cromwell and other intimates of his royal circle to 
manipulate his affairs with such political skill and financial success, 
it would only be reasonable to assume that they may also have been 
indirectly implicated in these mercenary matters revolving around 
the English Bible and its producton. 
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“Hoare, op. cit., p. 155. 
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There is a special church in Jerusalem, belonging to the Greek Or- 
thodox, which adjoins the Church of the Resurrection, as our Eastern 
Christians with greater truth have always called what the West 
knows as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This adjoining edifice 
possesses that spot which marks the centre of the world. What else 
or where else could the centre of the world be but Jerusalem? ‘There 
is an old map, to be seen in Hereford Cathedral, which reveals the 
same fact, if we like to accept it. In a certain sense it was true for 
a time; and in another sense, equally certain, please God, it will be 
true. Jerusalem was probably put back on the political map of the 
world, outside Semitic circles, when a somewhat wavering Emperor, 
so far as Christianity was concerned, sent his mother to build 
churches in the Holy Land on an errand of good will and charity— 
but churches not so much an indication of the accuracy of geographi- 
cal locality, as in commemoration of historical events of the first 
magnitude. Two of these churches were in Jerusalem, as was 
natural, for there the Lord of glory died and rose again (which meant 
one church and not two), and ascended into heaven. 

The first of these churches, despite the vicissitudes of war and 


earthquake and incendiarism, still remains a Christian monument; the 
second has practically disappeared, the old arcades surrounding a 
mosque on Olivet, which is Muslim property and guards the last 
footprint, according to Tradition, of Messiah Jesus. It is placed at 
the disposal of the various branches of the Christian Church at the 
Feast of the Ascension. Theologically and courteously Islam could 
hardly do otherwise, for its intense refusal of the Cross and Resur- 
rection is coupled with a strange acceptance of the Ascension. But 
for 1,370 years the central facts and facets of the Christian Faith 
have been denied or dulled in the very place where Jesus taught and 
died. The reproach still lingers; the rebuke to wrangling may be 
still deserved; the repercussions of what happens in Jerusalem are 
heard the world around. While it is true that the nineteenth century 
witnessed the greatest expansion of Christianity since the sterling 
days of the first, it only witnessed the belated start to think afresh 
and act afresh in face of the implications of the defeat in the seventh 
century, when the Church succumbed to a new way of life, which 
came with the surging advance of the Arab armies under brilliant 
generalship, and won a loyalty which is not without its parallels to- 
day. But how and why? 

There is not really very much about it in the Church Histories— 
nothing like as much as there ought to be. Even in the teaching of 
Church History there has been an over-contentment to stop with the 
Council of Chalcedon, in the middle of the fifth century, when little _ 
over a hundred years later Muhammad was born in the vicinity of 
Mecca—Muhammad, who was contemporary with Gregory of Tours 
and Columba of Iona. It seems to be much easier to skip over not 
a century but a millennium and begin again with Luther, Calvin, 

Knox, and Erasmus together with the somewhat tangled skein of 
the matrimonial attachments of a somewhat dissolute monarch! 


Occasionally there comes a passing reference in the great histories. 
Milman alludes to the all absorbing interest of the conquests of 
Muhammadanism—and then leaves it at that. Neander observes 
the imperfect knowledge of their faith on the part of Arabian Christ- 
ians—we would add Christians on the outskirts of Arabia too—as 
an obvious factor in rapid expansion of Islam, not only encouraging 
Muhammad in the conviction that near eastern Christianity was 
tritheistic, but succumbing only too quickly to the far easier in- 
tellectual demands of a simpler creed. Islam introduces us to a 
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‘Christianity that might have been—and we have preferred to gloss 
over the distasteful chapters of decadence and eclipse. In fact a 
little general and intensive study of the reasons why Christianity 
went down in the seventh century might help to break the monotony 

of succeeding periods, and more important, help to equip the Church 


to tackle again the burning question of the evangelisation of the 

i World. Islam did have then a “living power in its preaching 

7 of a God, who is at least a God of righteousness”—if limited and 

_ exclusive righteousness. In those days the preaching of Islam bord- 

ered on the heroic. Today the main problem is one of proud indiffer- 
and smug self-satisfaction. 


Here are three quotations, from German, American, and British 
ecclesiastical historians of half a century ago. The quotations come 
to much the same thing, and do demonstrate the fact that the prob- 

Pe was realised, if not much more was done about it. 


“Tslam has continued to stand firm as a wall on the soil of the 
Greek Church and in the District in which Christianity first arose 

. an abiding reproach to Christendom—an eyesore constitut- 
ing a problem which presses for a proper explanation.” 


“An easy victory for the Islamite warriors had been prepared 
by the great schisms, which had grown out of the Christological 
controversies.” 


“Almost everywhere as the result of theological and ecclesiastical 
feuds, the Church was enfeebled by strife and mutual animosity. 
Nestorians in Syria and the surrounding country: Eutychians and 
Jacobites in Egypt, with small companies of sectaries, proscribed 
and persecuted by the Orthodox rulers. were ready for counsels 
of disaffection: and in some instances they lent too ready an 
ear to those who seemed to offer relief from spiritual despotism. 
They were disenchanted.” 


The result of it all was the limitation of the Christian Church 
throughout the lands of the Fertile Crescent—not its complete des- 
truction, for there were numbers of Christians (and Jews) who were 
restrained from “Islamising” by the authorities. It would have 
_ probably been impossible to cope with the would-be converts in the 
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circumstances. Only in Arabia was Christianity completely ousted. 
This was due either to "Umar the Great, or to "Umar the Second, 
an unexpectedly pious Umayyad Khalifa, who reigned for a couple > 
of years at the turn of the first Islamic century. For the rest the 
Church either dwindled or faded out, the classic example being — 
North Africa,—which in the seventh century boasted four hundred 
sees, and which by the eleventh had been reduced to four. 

Palestine was the first country to enter the Islamic fold. Largely 
Monothelite, the Palestinian Christians welcomed as overlords, but 
not entirely as such, these Arabs from over the border, some of 
whom, notably the Banu Ghassan, took part in the early fighting as 
Christians, so equally did they value their Arabism and their Christ- 
ianity. If the Palestinians were Monothelite, it so happened that the 
Arabs were Jacobite; though what the former hated was an Ortho- 
doxy that was handed down from the Byzantine Court and savoured 
of imperialism. But not only that—the newcomers talked a language 
far nearer to their own Aramaic or Syriac. Some of the Arabs must 
have been Nabatean, speaking a tongue that formed a bridge between 
Aramaic and Arabic. Taxation too had been somewhat burdensome. 
Palestine, even then, had been little more than a corridor for armies 
or a station for commercial caravans. The Palestinian Christians, 
as in the first decade of the twentieth century, were living in hopes 

of better days, which somehow did not materialize. What was true 
| for them was true too—mutatis mutandis—for the Samaritans of 
the Central Block; while the smaller Jewish Community had more 
reason for growing apprehensiveness. 


It was Christians who mattered most in the Empire, a point which 
Muhammad probably appreciated more when he found himself in 
Madina, well-set in the struggle that was going to mean the break-up 
of tribal disunity. and eventuate in a temporary offset, at all events, 
to the feckless Semitic inability to cooperate. The preaching of the 
Unity of God—here was the key to the situation. Polytheism ac- 
cordingly went by the board: about that Muhammad was conscienti- 
ously ruthless; and before half a century had elapsed Palestine was 
to welcome this insistence on the Divine Unity: for had it not been 
spoken first in her, centuries before Muhammad proclaimed the 
same message in the self-same words? 

The Church in Jerusalem had as the occupant of St. James’ chair 
a doughty champion of Orthodoxy in the person of the Patriarch, 
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Sophronius, who for zeal, if not for learning, has been compared with 
Athanasius and Cyril. Sophronius was a Damascene and a weil- 
travelled heretic-hunter. He seems to have been a genuine case of 
nolo episcopari, for he became Patriarch of Jerusalem against his 
will. Sophronius came into promineace through his opposition to 
the Monothelites. In pursuance of his loyalty to the Doctrine of 
the “Two Natures”, he visited the Patriarchates of Alexandria and 
Constantinople, since he held that he could detect traces of Apollin- 
arianism. Sergius of Constantinople got his brother of Alexandria 
to agree not to speak of “one energy.” Honorius of Rome was 
brought into the negotiations; and Sophronius seems to have been 
so successful in playing off one Patriarch against another that the 
_ Emperor was finally moved to issue a “Decree forbidding all mention 
either of one energy or two energies—of ‘one’ because the mention of 
it might lead to the denial of the Two Natures: and of “Two Ener- 
gies’, because the two seemed logically to involve two mutually anta- 
gonistic wills”. Sophronius was the author of a large work, in which 
he collected 600 testimonies of the Fathers in favour of “Two Wills” 
in Christ, but the work has perished. Perhaps it was as well. Per- 
haps he became a Patriarch just in time. The former Dean of St. 
Paul’s is credited with saying that when they want to turn a promis- 
ing heretic into a bulldog of orthodoxy, they make him a bishop. It 
was the reverse procedure in the case of Sophronius. He was such 
an orthodox nuisance that they reckoned him the very candidate for 
the Jerusalem Patriarchate, where he settled down, and as so often 
happens, became more leniently disposed towards the unorthodox. 


This happened in 633 A.D.—in the middle of some of the most 
exciting years in the history of Jerusalem. In 614 the Persians had 
overrun the country, leaving carnage and destruction in their wake. 
According to a contemporary sermon in Syriac, that has survived, 
they destroyed even the Palm Trees—an unforgivable sin in the 
Semitic world. They spared neither churches nor worshippers. 
though an exception was made in the case of the Church of the 
Nativity, tradition saying that the reason was that over the entrance 
there was a frieze depicting the visit of the Magi, one of whom was 
dressed as a Persian. Another church which escaped these dilapida- 
tory proclivities was that of St. John the Baptist in Jerusalem. This 
Persian eruption is supposed to be mentioned in the thirtieth Sura 


_ the Qur’an, but its truth is somewhat dependent on the Sura’s 
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date. It is doubtful whether Muhammad was in a position to be so 
interested in the rival fortunes of Byzantium and Persia eight years 
before the Hijra. There were however those Arab tribes, whose 
Christianity was Jacobite, and who were treated as buffer states by 
the rival empires. The Persian ruler, Chosroes, seems to have pre- 
ferred the Jacobites to the Nestorians. This would be natural, if 
the latter were his subjects and the former thankful that they could 
not be more than allies (sic)! The main point is that this Persian 
sweep paralysed the economic life of Palestine among other coun- 
tries; although Heraclius in 628 made one of the most remarkable 
recoveries in history, and visited Jerusalem and Bethlehem in thanks- 
giving for his victory. If Heraclius had not been Orthodox and a 
little less keen on taxation, history might have been very different. 
Jerusalem would have welcomed him as deliverer in almost a Mes- 
sianic sense. It is one of the ironies of history that left it for the 
zealously Orthodox Patriarch, Sophronius, to hand over the Holy 
City to an Arab Ruler, whose followers had failed to understand or 
appreciate either the Orthodox Christian point of view of God and 
the world, or any of the heretical beliefs. 

Jerusalem was not unknown in Arabia. She seems to have been 
Aelia for a very long time, as Hadrian called her in the second cen- 
tury. This name was familiar to Arabs. True the city is not men- 
tioned by name in the Qur’an. But there are concealed references. 


The second Sura speaks of the change of Qibla, or Direction of 
Prayer. This had first been Jerusalem, but on Muhammad’s in- 
cipient break with the Jews, this was changed. It was in the second 
year of the Hijra. The verse runs:— 


“The stupids among the people will say, What has turned 
them from the Qibla which they have been observing?” 


Later in the same sura there seems to be some confusion of stories, 
partly connected with Jerusalem, in which Nehemiah (anonymous) 
and his donkey figure apparently. The Seventeenth Sura tells of 
the famous Night Journey of Muhammad to the “Temple that is 
more remote”—al Masjid al ’Aqsa—by which name the large mosque 
in the Temple Area is known still. We cannot say for certain 
whether Muhammad had ever been in Jerusalem on one of his 
caravan journeys northwards to Damascus. but it must not be 
arbitrarily ruled out. It would, however, have been his touch with 
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the Jews rather than the Christians which was responsible for the 
choice of Jerusalem as the first Muslim Qibla. Probably the Arabs 
were aware that it was a place of pilgrimaging, somewhat like their 
own Mecca, and after the Islamic conquest it rapidly became the 
third city of Islam, rivalling the other two in the days of the 
Umayyads as the chief pilgrimage centre. How far the importance 
of the “Rock”—Qubbat as Sakhra—was looming in Muhammad's 
purview cannot be stated, but certainly Mu’awiya, the second of the 
Umayyad Khalifas, realised its significance. Tourists today are 
sometimes told that the Dome of the Rock should be called the 
Mosque of "Umar. That is wrong. While it may be possible to 
concur with the Tradition that "Umar said his prayers at the Rock, 
after having gone the round of the holy spots, it is true that the 
"Umayyad Abdul Malik increased his prestige as Khalifa by build- 
ing the Dome of the Rock in respect to the memory of "Umar and 
in right evaluation of the site. It is worth noting that the Christ- 
ians never tried to build on the Temple Site, since the words of the 
eschatological discourse were so very precluding. This was left 
fe the devotees of the Religion which knew but little of the Jesus 
of History, but held Abraham in common with both its predecessors 
—once more learning more of Abraham from Judaism than from any 
form of Christianity. 
It was on the periphery of Arabia that lay that “World-Christian- 
ity” in whose “environment” Islam grew up. True, there were the 
Jacobites in the Central Province of Najran, which boasted five 
bishoprics. But it was further afield that the early Muslim Com- 
munity learned to think of Christians. Twice refugees from the 
persecuted group of Muslims in Mecca took boat across the Red 
Sea and found shelter and friendship in Abyssinian homes. From 
341 this country had been partly Christian, but never wholly. Prac- 
tically Eutychians, these people held a fusion of natures in Jesus, 
_which fusion either took place at the Incarnation or at the Baptism, 
‘so that the Ethiopian Church has held to the triple birth of Jesus: 
the “Virgin” Birth, the Birth from the Spirit, and the Eternal gen- 
eration of the Son, as Origen had taught. This meant that Mary 
was regarded as the Mother of the Divine and Human in her Son. 
We cannot therefore be surprised to read in a fairly late Madina 
Sura (after the return of the second party of exiles from Abyssinia)— 
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who didst say to the people, Take me and my mother as two 
gods apart from Allah? He replied, Glory be to thee: it is not 
for me to say what to me is not true: if I did say it, Thee 
knowest it; Thou knowest what is in my inner self, but I know 
not what is in Thy inner self; verily it is Thou who art the 
knower of secret things”. 


“Recall when Allah said. O Jesus, Son of Mary, was it two 


Somewhat like, yet so unlike, part of the phraseology of the High- 
Priestly Prayer! This Sura is supposed to contain a very obscure — 
allusion to the Lord’s Supper, as well as further references to the 
childhood of Jesus. This fact is important. Most of what the Qur’an 
has to say about Jesus has its origin either in floating tradition, for 
there was no translation of the Canonical Gospels until the ninth 
century, or in the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, based ultimately on 
the Protevangelium of James and the Gospels of Thomas and Pseudo- 
Matthew. These books reached Arabic chiefly through Syriac and 
Coptic. But that there was a version of this Arabic Gospel then 
current in Arabia seems unquestioned. We should note here the 
relationship still existing between the Coptic Church and its daugh- 
ter community in Abyssinia. If some of the information with re- 
gard to Christianity filtered through to Muhammad from his return 
ing refugees from Abyssinia, to this must be added the fact that 
Tradition credits Muhammad with having been particularly skilled 
in the Ethiopic language. There was considerable contact between 
Abyssinia and Southern Arabia, and Ethiopic (in the words of Pro-- 
fessor Jeffery) “is the most closely related to Arabic of all the Se- 
mitic tongues.” Several phenomena conspired to make it possible 
for nascent Islam to learn and to unlearn from Ethiopic Christianity. 
Further the Abyssinian connection with the Copts must not be over- 
looked, both because of the longstanding link ever since Athanasius 
sent Frumentius back as the first Bishop, and because of Mary the 
Coptic wife whom the Prophet added to his harim, and who be- 
came the mother of his son, Ibrahim. Whether or not Muhammad 
may be credited with the summons to accept Islam, which was des- 
patched among other recipients to an individual known as the Muqau- 
qis of Egypt, and who replied with the gift of Mary the connection 
between Egypt and Abyssinia would be enough for the Egyptian 
traditions which have found their way into the Arabic Gospel of 


the Infancy. 
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The Copts themselves, being Monophysite, would have been as 
predisposed as any other disgruntled group to welcome relief from 
an Orthodoxy which relied on its relationship with Imperialism. This 
was less than a decade after Muhammad is supposed to have issued 
his summonses. The “Islamisation” of Egypt in somewhat later days 
was a slower process than in the other countries: incidentally it is 
a process still continuing, more Copts becoming Muslims annually 
in that land than Muslims who become Christians throughout the 
whole Arabic-speaking world. This may be partly due to the fact 
that Egypt has rarely had a fair deal from world imperialisms: she 
was hardly ever left to herself: her Coptic faith was native; by 
the time the Arabs came she had forgotten Origen, but Arius left 
his mark, and it was with forms of Christianity that were tinged 
with Arianism, as that of Egypt, that Islam encountered the least 
intellectual trouble. Sophronius realised this danger in his pre- 
episcopal days, when he paid his special visit to Cyrus, urging the 
Alexandrian Patriarch to surrender his belief in a “watery union” 
of the “Two Natures” with their resultant “Mia Theandriké Energeia.” 
This burning question of the Person of Christ and His relationship 
to the Godhead must have been bandied about by ordinary people 
in Alexandria and other cities in the Byzantine Empire, Jerusalem 
not excluded. It is perhaps no wonder that Muhammad theoreti- 
cally swept it all away, and that his followers started on the practi- 
cal abolition. Theirs was the method of the Gordian knot. But at 
first sight the Monophysite Christians of Egypt must have had the 
same thrill as their Monothelite brethren of Palestine, when the 
Arabs appeared with their more liberal ideas, and the anticipation 
of the liberty of thought and religion. Almost ever since then people 
have been free to change their religion in Egypt and elsewhere from 
anything they like, so long as they change it to Islam. So does 
History repeat itself. Will the Atlantic Charter have the influence 
envisaged for it in the direction of genuine freedom of religion? 
What then have we got in the environment of Tslam in the seventh 
century? There was Eutychianism for the most part in the mountain 
fastnesses of Abyssinia. There was Monophysitism up and down 
the fertile valley of the Nile. There was Monotheitism in and 
around Jerusalem: with the struggle to impose an Orthodoxy that 
met with disfavour, not so much because it was orthodox, as because 
it cut across nationalist aspirations. Further, the Nestorians had al- 
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ready started on their trek: they were found not only in Iran, but 
throughout the six provinces of Iraq and Mesopotamia; and they 
actually set foot in China the year before Jerusalem fell to the Arabs. 
It was therefore with four or five differing and somewhat discordant 
forms of Christianity that Islam made contact; and, while rejecting 
the lot, it could hardly expect not to be more influenced by Christ- 
ian thought than most of her theologians today would readily admit. 
If it was to Judaism that Muhammad was largely indebted, it was 
the Christianity which his religion found in its path to progress 
which exercised a very great influence upon it. Yet Islam, in the 
words of Professor Latourette, was not “in any sense an offshoot of 
Christianity, and should not be classified as a variant of it.” But 
that the Christians instructed the Muslims there is no shadow of 
doubt. It is further worth noting in this connection that the knowl- 
edge of the Gospels betrayed by the Hadith or Traditions of Islam, j 
in contradistinction to the Qur’an with its paucity of information, ‘uaecal 
can only have come through Christians who “Islamised”, bringing By 
over with them their Christian background and Christian inheritance 
both of thought and verbal expression. Along three main lines at 
least can this Christian influence on Islamic thought and philosophy 
be traced: 


(1) Although the Islamic picture of Jesus is woefully meagre, yet 
He is regarded as one of the greater prophets of Islam, which has 
rather spread itself over the elaboration of the eschatological ideas 
connected with His Person. A Tradition, occurring in the important 
sixth century collection of Mishkat ul Masabih, runs as follows: 


“Jesus Son of Mary will descend to the earth, marry and beget 
children; He will stay on the earth for forty-five years, and then 
die and be buried in my grave. He and I shall arise in one 
grave between Abu Bakr and ‘Umar.” 


This grave is in Madina; those who have been there testify that 
there is a vacant spot waiting for Jesus to be buried. He will do 
other things on His return, including the destruction of the Cross. 
We should note that Muhammad never claimed to be Messiah either 
in the Jewish or the Christian connotations of the word. That he 
left to Jesus. But this embroidered conception of the Second Ad- 
vent seems to indicate that the doctrine was very much alive among 
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those Christians who came over to Islam; so much alive that it was 
possible to make it a doctrine of Islam. 

(2) Secondly, the development of Sufism or Islamic Mysticism is 
deeply in the debt of Christianity—so much so that Jesus Himself 
is regarded as the Great Ascetic, while the phraseology of Christian 
Mysticism was borrowed in bulk and detail by the followers of the 
Mystic Way. This fact ought yet to prove part of the way back 
for Muslims to the revelation of God in Christ. Whether it is the 
doctrine of the “Light”, or details of Pauline expression such as “in 
Christ” or “with Christ”, there is a counterpart in Islam, just as a 
strange version of the Lord’s Prayer is read back into the mouth of 
Muhammad. “The early Muslim Mystics,” says Leonard Browne, 
“the precursors of the Sufis, modelled their lives on those of Christian 
monks.” 

(3) There is in the third place the dialectic contribution arising di- 
rectly out of what Christanity had thought of the qualities of the 
Christ. It was soon after the conquest of Iraq that discussion arose 
over the nature of the Qur’an. There were the Orthodox who 
claimed that the Qur’an was the Uncreated Word of God. They 
were opposed by the Mu’tazila or Seceders, who contended that it 
was the Created Word of God. People from both sides were ready 
to die for their belief. The Government took sides; and ultimately 
Orthodoxy won out in Islam as in Christianity before it, and the 
doctrine of the Qur’an as the Uncreated Word of God is the belief 
of most Muhammadans today. But how many of them had the 
remotest idea that in trying to make Muhammad and the Qur’an 
occupy that place in Islam which Jesus Christ had in the Christian 
scheme, they were drawing on the controversy raised by Arius, when 
he set the ball rolling with the affirmation that “there was a time 
when He was not”? The Doctrine of the Logos with its ancestry in 
Philo and the Fourth Gospel was passed on to Muslim Theology. 
But that the Muslim theologians were making use of Christian dia- 
lectic they were apparently unaware. 


So did Islam “win from Christianity a larger proportion of the 
latter’s adherents and territory than any other rival”—not excepting 
the losses in Europe during the present century. Sophronius must 
have realised something serious was likely to happen when in his 
Christmas sermon of 636 he bewailed the fact that it was impossible 
for the faithful to go on pilgrimage to Bethlehem. It was the fol- 
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lowing year that he was called on to hand over the keys of the City 
to "Umar, which he is said to have declined to do unless the Khalifa 
received them in person. This, however, "Umar the Great would 
probably have done in any case. Tradition has it that he declined 
to pray in the Church of the Resurrection, lest his people might 
claim it afterwards as theirs; and gave a guarantee in regard to 
the Church of the Nativity, assuring its maintenance as a Christian 
Church in perpetuum. ’Umar further granted liberty of worship, but 
declined to permit the building of any new churches, which was 
rather a blow, since all those destroyed 25 years previously by the 
Persians can hardly have been restored. 

Thus were ushered in for the Holy City and the Near East what 
Professor Latourette has called “The Thousand Years of Uncer- 
tainty’—our millennium of Defeatism. Jerusalem had become the 
City not of Two Faiths, but of Three, whose only link was Abraham 
and Mount Moriah; but whose relationships deteriorated as the 
centuries rolled past. There were 12,000 Greeks in the City when 
‘Umar entered in his Arab triumph and they had to go, while the 
$0,000 natives were put under tribute. Palestine as a whole did not 
last much longer; and with the Battle of Ajnadein it became a Pro- 
vince of the Islamic Empire. 

The Orthodox Khalifate, of which "Umar was the most distinguished 
tuler, was succeeded by the Umayyads, who ruled from Damascus 
and encouraged for their own political reasons pilgrimaging to Jeru- 
salem instead of to Mecca and Madina. Then came the ’Abbasids 
in Baghdad, who reverted to the “Haramein”. In 800, when the 
Emperor Charlemagne sent alms for the “poor saints in Jerusalem,” 
as was done in New Testament times, the then Khalifa, Harun ar 
Rashid, in appreciative and courteous reply forwarded the- keys of 
the Holy Sepulchre the type of gesture which can be paralleled in 
more recent times.‘ Little more than 150 years later the Church 
was burned to the ground. This was in the days of the Fatimide 
Khalifate of Egypt. In 1035 pilgrimages started again. Then came 


‘In his medical ministry at Hebron in the first quarter of this century Dr. Pat- 
teson, Missionary of the Church of Scotland, was always brought the keys of the 
Mosque over the Cave of Macpelah every Christmas Eve. ‘They remained with 
him for 24 hours. The “present” was in memory of his first night at Hebron. 
when he was summoned to help in saving the lives of a crowd of men who had 
asphyxiated themselves in sleeping round a charcoal fire leaving all the apertures 
to the room tightly closed. Dr. Patteson was able to save the lives of eight out 
of twenty-four. 
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the irruptions of the Mongol hordes—with the first beginnings of 
the infiltration of the Turks. Then for a brief while the Holy City 
was in Egyptian hands again, when in 1099 the Crusaders began 
their century of rule, and there was a Christian Kingdom in Jeru- 
salem. But that was merely another interlude. In 1187 Saladin 
retook the country and a tug of war followed for some decades, 
Palestine at one period being part of the Kingdom of Sicily. In 
1517 came the Turks, who remained the overlords for four long 
centuries, though for another brief period early in the nineteenth 
century it was in Egyptian control again. The period fom 1917 on- 
wards is only too well known in the light of the political desires of 
the modern world. 
But all this while, Christian-Islamic relationships worsened: the 
amel‘oration during the Dark Ages in Andalusia, leading on to the 
a and thence to the Reformation, does not seem to have 
: solved difficulties or softened relationships. The former, down the 
centuries, were hidden if defiant. Misunderstandings and mutual 
aloofness, sometimes vindictive superiority kept the systems apart. 
. Politically, Islam gradually declined with the upsurge of a West that 
was not as Christian as it might have been. Theologically, Islam 
remained securely and orthodoxly intact, till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when in some measure there was a new interest 
coming to birth and a new approach dawning on the horizon. But 
after these 150 years we are hardly doing more than touch the 
fringes of this problem of Christian-Islamic relationship—by far the 
most vital of any with which the Church in the Near East is faced. 
There is a story concerned with this theological issue between 
Boney and Christianity, which is always worth the telling—of how 
some years ago, around the close of the first decade of this century, 
there was a very respected Christian of Beirut, a man with many 
Muslim friends. They used to come to him for discussion of their 
problems: they admired his scholarship, they enjoyed his company. 
After all it was Christian scholarship that had led the way three 
quarters of a century before to the Renaissance of Arabic culture. 
It so happened that these Muslims visited their Christian friend 
soon after a disastrous fire that had wrecked the mosque in a famous 
Iraq town, resulting in the complete incineration of a copy of the 
Qur’an reckoned amongst the most ancient, as it dated back to 
the Khalifate of "Uthman, three Khalifas off the Prophet. It may 
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even have been "Uthman’s gift to the mosque. It was natural that 
conversation should turn first on the great loss occasioned by the 
burning of the mosque, and the Christian commiserated with his 
Muslim visitors on what was a loss not only to Islam but to Arab 
scholarship as a whole. He told his guests that the Christians deeply 
sympathized in the common loss. The talk progressed and eventually 
the subject of religion was introduced and inevitably the discussion 
veered round to the Person of Christ. One guest asked, as Muslims 
do whether it was not the orthodox Christian view that Christ was 
divine. The old Christian assented, only to be asked in the next 
breath whether it was equally true that the Christians also held 
Jesus Christ to be human. The answer here too being in the affirma- 
tive, the next question dealt with the Islamic denial of the Crucifixion 
and its central position vis @ vis the Christian faith. The Muslims 
waited till they felt on sure ground, for had not the Christian con- 
ceded most of the points: would he also concede the last, when 
they asked, “In view of the fact that Jesus suffered on the Cross 
and that He was also divine, who was it who actually did suffer? 
Was it the Son of God (may He be exalted) or was it just Jesus 
the Nazarene?” The old man complimented his friends on the acute- 
ness and importance of their question, but before answering it, 
asked leave to put one of his own, which needed the light they could. 
he knew, afford him. He recalled to them the loss they had suffered 
through the incineration of the Qur’an: and queried whether it was 
not the orthodox Muslim dogma that the Qur’an was the Uncreated 
Word of God (may He be exalted). They gave their ready assent, 
little anticipating that his rejoinder would be, “Well then. my friends, 
tell me, for I should dearly like to know: when we lost that precious 
volume in the flames that enveloped the mosque, what exactly was 
it that was burnt? Was it the Uncreated Word of God (may He be 
exalted), or was it just paper and ink?” 

There are matters in the religious world too deep for words; but 
the moral remains that the answer of the Christian Church to the 
queries of the Muslim World must not only be dialectically power- 
ful. but equally unanswerable from the moral and spiritual points 


of view as well. 
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THE ADVERSARY 


By Water Lowrie 


Princeton, New Jersey 


All men are vaguely aware that in our time a new factor has 
emerged which makes it harder than it was before to be a Christian, 
especially in Christendom, that is, in the western world, where Chris- 
tianity has flourished for the longest time, and where, ironically 
enough, it has encouraged the sort of knowledge which now threatens 
to destroy it. It can hardly be doubted that this sort of knowledge, 
when it has had time to spread, will destroy all religion of every 
sort, even in the remotest parts of Asia and Africa. For it is inimi- 
cal not to Christianity only but to religion in general. It creates an 
atmosphere which stifles religion, except during the hour the devotees 
spend every week in their temples, which are a kind of gas-proof 
shelter. But a religion »which cannot be observed all the time, in 
the open air and in all the affairs of life, is a thing of naught. 

We denounce this hostile factor as Public Enemy No. 1, but until 
we have learned to pronounce the proper name of this demon we 
have no restraining power over it, we cannot exorcise it. Having no 
picture or finger prints of the enemy of religion, we can do no more 
than advertise in public places that he may be detected by his aliases: 
Secularism and Materialism. At this Satan must laugh in his sleeve: 
for by these appellations he is so ineptly described that they help 
him to preserve his incognito. He is free to go to and fro on the 
earth and to walk up and down in it. even appearing among the sons 


of God. 
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For what is secularism but another word for worldliness, against 


which we have been warned from the beginning? This indeed is a 
redoubable enemy, and all the more difficult to deal with because it 
is so difficult to define; but it is not a new enemy, neither is it pe- 
culiar to our western world. Materialism is also an old story, older 
than the Pyramids. If by materialism we understand devotion to 
material things, all of us who inhabit material bodies must be in some 
measure materialists; and although all higher religions denounce ex- 
cessive devotion to such things, it is not easy to say where excess 
begins. Even if we should be content with food and clothing, the 
question remains, What sort of food and what sort of clothing? To 
these ends the greater part of mankind has hitherto been condemned 
to devote all its energies, and only the class which many would des- 
cribe as “worldly” is free to direct a considerable share of its effort 
towards ends which we regard as “spiritual” even if they are not 
religious—such as music, the pictorial arts, and literature. Material- 
ism, at all events, is not a new danger. and religions of all kinds 
have been able to cope with it more or less successfully. At least 
they have survived in spite of it. 

But now religion is threatened with extinction. The observation 
that this is a new threat, which is not yet heard by the obscure 
masses of mankind in Asia and Africa (who are compelled to be ma- 
terialists) but is keenly felt in the most free and progressive civili- 
zations. and most of all by the intelligenzia, is the first step towards 
identifying the enemy. When we have got so far, we hardly need to 
ask the traditional twenty questions in order to narrow the scope of 
our quest and discover the culprit. We now know where he is to be 
found. For the danger we here contemplate is most evident among 
the intellectual classes, radiating out from schools and universities 
and from the arbiters of literature. Hence we become aware that ‘hee 
we are not wrestling against flesh and blood (the vulgar lusts of con- 7 
cupiscence, gluttonv, envy and coveteousness, which we describe suc- a a: 
cinctly by “worldliness” and “materialism”) but “against spiritual 3 
wickedness in high places.” Before all the twenty questions have 
been asked the conclusion seems inevitable that the enemy must be 
hiding in very high and heavenly places—even as high as the realm 
of philosophy. 

The Kantian critical philosophy is in our day the prevailing creed, 
in spite of the transformations it has undergone. It is a high tribute 
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to the mental superiority of Immanuel Kant that we cannot dispense 
with his definitions and formulas. His philosophy is the foundation of 
modern science, and in that position it is safely entrenched. Prac- 
tically it is indispensible. But it does not profess to deal with the 
deeper strata of reality, “the thing-in-iself.” It is practical because 
it renounces the ambition to know ultimate reality and concentrates 
attention upon what we can know as phenomena and can account 
for by the mechanical law of cause and effect. This philosophy has 
been justified pragmatically by the success of science in its efforts to 
exploit the earth, in the realm of inanimate matter with which physics 
and chemistry deal. In this realm the methods of modern science 
seem perfectly appropriate, if it is understood that its aim is to 
manipulate matter, not to explain it; for to living beings such as we 
are, having in ourselves the analogy which makes all life in some 
measure comprehensible, a stone is more inscrutible than a plant. 
Because the philosophy of science has no use for such notions as life, 
soul, or spirit, and therefore seems to reject them, it is not a help 
but a hindrance in the study of botany, biology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and theology; for bios means life, phyche is soul, and God 
is a spirit. It ineptly applies the mechanical law of cause and effect 
to animate beings (the German word for which is “besouled”); for, 
though animate beings react to stimuli in their physical environment, 
they react in a way peculiar to souls, each according to the law of 
its kind, with the aim of preserving life or enhancing it. Although 
the fact of life is too evident to be denied, the prevailing philosophy 
requires men to ignore it and to act as if there were no such thing 
to complicate the calculations of the scientists. Nowhere is this re- 
quirement observed so rigidly as in Enpland and America, where any 
suggestion of vitalism is contemptuously suppressed, and where tele- 
ology and entelechy (though they are characteristic of all living 
things) are sternly discountenanced. We may see here that it is not 
religion alone that suffers from this philosophy: every higher interest 
of mankind is quenched by it For the proper study of mankind is 
not man alone, but the endless variety of life he beholds below him 
and the supernal life he divines above him. Poetry is dead when 
there is no “intimation of the eternal in the temporal.” What poetry 
can there be when the plant, which is the most exuberant expression 
of life, as the flower is its most soulful expession, is regarded as 
inanimate? 
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Kant, in acknowledging that “the thing-in-itself” is inscrutable, 
might have regarded even a stone as an awesome mystery, apt to 
inspire the wonder which is at the origin of religion—such wonder as 
men have always felt when faced with the query why there should 
be anything at all. But no, he was content to remain on the super- 
ficial plane of appearance. Consequently philosophy after Kant has 
degenerated into phenomenology and epistemology—the vain question 
how we can be said to know when all knowledge of reality is de- 
nied. By methods of analysis and dissection (or even vivisection) 
no one can expect to discover life—whether it be the soul of the 
plant or the God of the universe; and no one can be so foolish as 
to suppose that our recent success in disintegrating the atom sug- 
gests that nuclear science is about to explain “the thing-in-itself.” 
This is only physics, and after that, a long way after, comes meta- 
physics. 

The critical philosophy of Kant, through transformations which 
were more conspicuous than radical, has now lasted one hundred and 
sixty-nine years—in spite of many protests, one of the earliest and 
most passionate coming from Goethe. Goethe, who was a profoundly 
religious man (though he was decisively not a Christian) and was 
also a poet, could not do without the intuitive vision of reality which 
was denied him by Kant. He needed it no less in the pursuit of 
the science to which he devoted a great part of his life, the “mor- 
phology” of animals and plants. For this reason he not only re- 
jected Kant but quarrelled with his friend Schiller who, being a 
poet of a different kind, was content to follow the philosopher of 
Kénigsberg. I surmise that Goethe’s intense interest in the writings 
of Hamann was due to the fact that this man was the first radical 
critic of Kant and illustrated in all his works a totally different phi- 
losophy. 

But who in America has heard of Hamann? A recent pamphlet of 
mine is the first thing written in English about him. Every one has 
heard about Goethe; some have seen his Morpkology mentioned as 
one of the earliest suggestions of biological evolution; but there is no 
copy of it in the Library of Princeton University, which has hun- 
dreds of Goethe items. This indicates a strong prejudice against any 
philosophy which is favorable to life and to religion. It is only one 
instance among many. A publisher in San Francisco lately wrote 
to express his interest in a book I wrote about Fechner (The Re- 
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ligion of a Scientist), and more particularly in Fechner’s little book 
called The Soul Life of Plants. He thought of publishing a trans- 
lation of a little book with the same title by R. H. Francé; but 
neither this nor the eight big volumes on botany which Francé wrote 
or edited are to be found in the Library of the University of Cali- 
fornia. To my surprise I see that they are not to be found in 
Princeton. As for Fechner, who was a scientist in all faculties, and 
lived in the generation after Goethe, endeavoring with might and 
main to depict “a living world” in which it would be tolerable for a 
poet or a religious man to live, there are not many libraries in 
America which have his works, and for my failure to put him across 
I have only the poor consolation that William James failed too. 

These are straws which indicate the way the cold wind blows, so 
long as the philosophy of Kant rests upon us like a pall, heavy as 
frost. Kant was not by accident a Protestant philosopher: he is the 
Protestant Philosopher. “Without Berkeley, no Hume, and without 
Hume, no Kant,” said Hamann in derision of the proud claim that 
“the pure reason” is independent of the law of cause and effect. We 
might add: without Kant, no Hegel, and without Hegel, no Fichte. 
At that point modern philosophy lost its Protestant character. A 
century before Kant a philosophy compatible with religion, though 
not with theism, was proclaimed passionately by Spinoza, “a God- 
intoxicated Jew,” whom Goethe adopted as the object of his special 
veneration. In our day another Jew, Henri Bergson, promised a 
philosophy compatible with life—to whom I look back gratefully. 
On Catholic soil the “Existential” philosophy of Heidegger seemed 
promising, but it ended in atheism, in which the philosophy of 
Sartre began. By “existing,” Kierkegaard meant “being rooted 
transparently in God.” Already Fries, calling himself a Neo-Kantian, 
had affirmed the anti-Kantian proposition that reality can be appre- 
hended by intuition (4hndung)—Goethe said by “analogy,” which is 
possible because of our kinship with nature. Early Greek philosophers 
had affirmed that “like can be understood by like.” 


I lose no face if this paper betrays the fact that I am not a phi- 
losopher, for I make no such claim. None therefore will expect me 
to propose a new philosophy worthy of superseding the philosophy 
of Kant. J would not have it supposed that I repudiate the Kantian 
philosophy. Even though I protest against its onesidedness, | 
revere it as one of the greatest monuments erected by the human in- 
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tellect. As a youth it was on this philosophy I cut my wisdom teeth, 
reading without much comprehension an English translation of The 
Critique of Pure Reason which I| got from my grandfather’s library, 
and I prize the first edition of the German work, which 1 inherited 
from my father. I desire only to supplement it by apprehensions 
which disclose reality—especially the reality of the souls alongside of 
us and of the infinite Spirit above us. And to those (the many) 
who, because they know nothing of philosophy, vainly suppose that 
they have never been influenced by it, but by that very token are 
held in the blindest subjection, I say, Be “like the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ear [by sticking her tail in it, as the carving on a 
medieval capital plausibly suggests], which will not harken to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 

Philosophy is of all charms the most subtle. Most men live under 
the delusion that they are deaf to its music, yet they are enchanted 
en masse. Whole nations, whole civilizations, lie under the spell of 
the philosophy which prevails in particular epochs. The philosophy 
of the western world has lately (that is, during the last two cen- 
turies) been radically changed to suit the methods of the mechanica! 
sciences, physics and chemistry, but to the detriment of an under- 
standing of life and of religion. A century ago Kierkegaard prophe- 
sied that ruination would come from the pursuit of science, meaning 
from the methods of thought which it imposed. But this was hardly 
a prophecy, for in the generation before him Goethe had complained 
that the injury had been done already, and he pointed to Kant as 
the proof of it. This is what I mean when I affirm that the Adver- 
sary is to be sought and found in the highest realms of philosophy-- 
almost in heaven, where he mingles with the sons of God. 
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Grundriss der Bibelkunde. By Otto Weber. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2¢ 
ed. 1950, pp. 170. DM 5/61. 

This outline of biblical knowledge is a unified treatment of matters 
which usually must be sought from several volumes: literary intro- 
duction, history of Israel and of the New Testament Church, and the 
message of the Bible to its own day and to ours. There are few if 
any comparable books in English. 

The opening section treats of the Bible as a book like any other, 
having its own literary history, as the book of Israel and of the 
Church, and as Holy Scripture (“It presents not words about God, 
but the address of God to men; and this Word is Flesh in Christ 
Jesus, who is accordingly the criterion as well as the mid-po:nt of 
the Bible”). The origin and composition of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are treated next, with chapters on the canon and the text. 
Chapter three is on the Old Testament as a whole: name, relation to 
the New Testament, types of writing; the major periods in the his- 
tory of Israel; and the God of Israel. Following chapters on the 
Creation and Fall, the book then takes up the writings of the Old 
Testament in detail following the outline of the history of Israel, with 
readings from the Pentateuch, the historical books, the prophets etc. 
given at the beginning of each chapter. Where necessary chapters of 
general survey are included, e.g. on theocracy and kingship, on the 
nature of prophecy, on the exile and the rise of Judaism, on the 
Psalter as a hymnal. 

The section on the New Testament opens with chapters on the en- 
vironment of the New Testament Church: the Greeks, Rome, and 
Judaism. Then a chapter on “The Son of God: the Testimony of 
St. Mark to Christ” (the Gospel as a whole to be read), followed by 
chapters on the other three Gospels dealing mainly with what is dis- 
tinctive in them, the reading selections being chosen accordingly (e.g., 
for St. Luke, chs. 1-2, 10, 12, 15, 18). This section is followed by a 
chapter on the Apostolic Age, then chapters on each of the remaining 
books of the New Testament, again giving a list of selected readings 
from each. As in the case of the Old Testament, we are given spe- 
cial sections on part.cular points: Gospel and Church, characteristics 
of the Evangelists and of their writing, etc.; and in the body of the 
text there are passages in smaller type explaining difficult or char- 
acteristic terms, points of exegesis important for religious understand- 
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ing, and matters of detail in literary criticism. Of special interest is 
the chapter called “The Fundamental Principles of the Conversion of 
Paul accord:ng to the Epistle to the Philippians” (Romans is dealt 
with very briefly!). There is a handy table of dates for both Old and 
New Testament at the end. 

We have gone into some detail because this book is of special in- 
terest for the reason mentioned at the opening of this review. Trans- 
lated into English, altered only by the substitution of a chapter on 
English versions instead of German, it would provide an admirable 
text for high school Bible courses, or for brief courses in adult schools 
of religion. It is brief, keeps the theme of the Bible message to us in 
the foreground, and represents up-to-date biblical scholarship. 


H. Granam 


Das Alte Testament Deutsch. Edited by Volkmar Herntrich and Artur Weiser. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. No. 13. Das Buch Hiob. Edited by Artur 
Weiser, 1951, pp. 268. DM 10.80. No. 15 Die Psalmen, I] (Psalms 61-150). 
Edited by Artur Weiser, 1950, pp. 280. 


This commentary on Job consists of an introduction (16 pages), 
followed by the text in German, with exegesis. Weiser holds that the 
book is a unity, except for the poem on wisdom, ch. 28, and the 
Elihu speeches, chs. 32-37. In the prose prologue and epilogue the 
author was dependent upon a folk tale, the original of which is no 
longer extant. The poem, chs. 3-27: 29-31; 38-42:6, never existed 
without this framework. The commonly held opinions, that there 
has been considerable dislocation of the original text in chs. 25-27, 
and that chs. 40-41 are supplementary to chs. 38-39, are rejected. The 
emendations proposed are very few, and transpositions of verses or 
lines are made in only four places. 

Weiser maintains that the book cannot be placed in any of the 
categories into which the Wisdom Literature is usually divided, and, 
further, that the frequent use of liturgical forms, the dramatic struc- 
ture of the book, and the theophany with which it closes indicate that 
the author has been influenced by the cult of the covenant festival— 
the festival to which Weiser, in his commentary on the Psalter, as- 
cribes the origin of many of the psalms. Nor is his purpose pri- 
marily didactic, though the book does contain much teaching. He is 
not discussing a problem as such, whether of the meaning of suffering 
or of the theodicy, or of recompense and reward. All these questions 
are indeed considered, but on a much deeper level than that of logical 
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For the author is writing out of his own immediate experience—an 
experience in which the foundations of his own faith had been shaken, 
and the very meaning of his existence had been called into question. 
It is this that accounts for the alternating faith and despair in the 
speeches of Job, his flight from God and his turning to God. Indeed, 
far from belonging to the Wisdom Literature, the book rather repre- 
sents the author’s rejection of the rationalistic humanism of the wise 
men which had shown itself impotent in the crisis of his life. 

It is against the background of this interpretation that Weiser has 
made his exegesis. It is an extraordinarily fine exegesis, marked by 
great penetration and a deep faith, and it brings out the meaning of 
the book in its present, final form. This is of course the true purpose 
of a commentary. Nevertheless, one is left wonder:ng whether Weiser, 
as is the case with many present-day commentators, has not allowed 
his proper concern to present the thought of the book as it lies before 
us to influence his judgment as to the nature of its unity. The argu- 
ment that it contains no logical discussion of the problem of suffering, 
while it finds much support in the speeches of Job in their present 
form, does not seem to take sufficient account of the character of the 
speeches of his friends. Again, the severity of the indictment with 
which the Lord begins his speech (38:1-3) suggests that Job has 
been guilty of openly challenging God’s justice rather than that he 
has, under great trial, given utterance to alternating hope and des- 
pair. The unity which Weiser has rightly discerned in the book is 
not irreconcilable with the possibility—to use no stronger word—that 
it is the end product of a process of elaboration which reflects the 
inspired meditation of later writers upon the questions raised in the 
original book—meditation which reached ever deeper levels of appre- 
hension. There would thus seem to be no reason for holding that the 
thinking of the writers of the Wisdom Literature remained on the 
level of rationalistic humanism. Indeed, J. C. Rylaarsdam in his 
Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature has shown that this is not 
the case. 

This cr:ticism having been made, it is only right to repeat that the 
exegesis is excellent. The author deserves our gratitude. 

The commentary on Psalms 60-150 completes that on the first part 
of the Psalter which was reviewed in the number for January 1951. 
Nothing need be added to what was said there. The exegesis remains 
on the same high level. 


CuTusBert A. Simpson 
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Mythos und Geschichte. By Ernst Stein- 
bach. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1951, pp. 37. 
DM 1.90. 


The first of two essays which gives 
title to the collection deals critically with 
Rudolf Bultmann’s attempt to re-inter- 
pret the New Testament proclamation 
through the elimination of mythology 
(Entmythologisierung). While Steinbach 
agrees that the Reformation principle of 
sola fide forbids making the “myth”, in- 
cluding the whole eschatological world- 
view. obligatory as a law for our com- 
prehension of the Gospel, he opposes 
oqually any attempt to use the modern 
scientific view of the universe to define 
what is possible and what is not. In a 
second essay, Theologie als Sociallehre, 
the author undertakes a positive contri- 
bution to the problem posed by Bult- 
mann. a 3. 


Fenelon’s Dialogues on Eloquence. By 
William Samuel Howell. Princeton 
New Jersey. Princeton University 
Press. 1951. pp. 153 plus index. $3.00. 


Mr. Howell’s fresh translation of these 
three dialogues affords not only excellent 
required reading for seminary courses in 
homiletics but also stimulating criteria 
for the preacher who constantly endeavors 
to improve his pulpit utterance. “Most 
preachers,” says Fenelon, “do not teach 
enough, and argue but feebly, because 
they do not go back to the sources— 
it is much easier to paint the disorder 
of the world than it is to explain soundly 
the basis of Chritianity. For the former 
one needs only to be experienced in the 
doings of the world and to be able to 
command language. For the latter, a 
serious and profound contemplation of 
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the sacred Scriptures is required. Few 
men know religion well enough to ev- 
plain it well. Most of them deliver beau- 
tiful sermons—. Sometimes we only cite 
the Scripture as an after thought for the 
sake of appearances or ornament. Then 
it is no longer the word of God, it is 
the word and contrivance of men.” 
While the great prelate’s interest lay 
in bettering the quality of preaching— 
his current translator’s attention rests in 
locating him in the history of the art of 
communication in general. Coming sev- 
enteen years after Arnauld had delivered 
telling blows against the stilted style 
still advocated by the followers of the 
mediaeval Ramus, Fenelon carried the 
day with his brilliant essays in dialogue 
form. 


Cults, Myths, Oracles, and Politics in 
Ancient Greece. By Martin P. Nil- 
sson. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1951, 
pp. 179. Sw. Cr. 20. 


This small volume is a most valuable 
supplement to Dr. Nilsson’s History of 
Greek Religion and to the Opuscula Se- 
lecta recently published. It sums up and 
brings out in sharp relief the evidence 
for certain convictions that run through 
all of Dr. Nilsson’s books—the funda- 
mentally social nature of religion, i.e. 
of ancient religion, especially of Greek 
religion. “In old times, before the disin- 
tegration in the age of the sophistic en- 
lightenment, Greek religion was a collec- 
tive religion, a religion of a like structure 
to that of the peasantry in olden times. 

This religion was bound to society 
and kept society together, it united the 
human and the divine inhabitants of a 
place, a polis, and it united the members 
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of the family, men, deceased ancestors, 
and gods” (p. 17). 

The immediate occasion of the book is 
the misinterpretation of the relation of 
myth to cult and to politics which some 
of our modern anthropologists—who know 
their modern savages better than their 
ancient Greeks—have inclined to accept. 
The book is a magnificent brief study of 
the relations between cults, myths, ora- 
cles, and politics. Of especial interest is 
the political interpretation of the oracles 
—and of their motivation! 

The book is one for the philosopher 
of religion as well as for the historian 
and classical student. Our whole modern 
understanding of religion and its rela- 
ton to society needs to be deepened. To 
far too many scholars (and to many 
theologians) “religion” means only what 
the individual thinks and feels—or even 
the theological or semi-theological ideas 
he entertains. But that is not the whole 
of religion, nor even the essential thing 
about it—certainly not for historic Chris- 
tianity which has been a social pheno- 
menon and force all along, and has had 
a great social meaning. It is part of 
what we imply when we say we believe 
in the “Catholic” Church, something that 
embraces the whole of life. The study of 
such an ancient religion as the Greek— 
or the Jewish—helps us to see this more 


iv. 

Roman Sources of Christian Art. By 
Emerson H. Swift. New York: Co- 
lumbia, 1951, pp. xx + 248 + 48 
plates. $10.00. 


clearly F. c. G. 


Americans interested in early Christian 
art and its development are fortunate 
in possessing three important 
produced within the last decade: Early 
Christian Art, by C. R. Morey (Prince- 
ton, 1942); Art in the Early Church, by 
Walter Lowrie (Pantheon, 1947); and 
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the present volume. Their authors main- 
tain three different theories of its origin, 
For Morey, it is a modification of Hell- 
enistic art under oriental influence; for 
Lowrie, it is essentially a form of Ro- 
man art (although he modifies his claim 
by denying much originality to the Ro- 
mans); for Swift, as his title indicates, 
it is decisively influenced by Roman art, 
which was itself creatively original. 
After an introductory chapter on the 
history of criticism, Swift sets forth a 
convincing argument for the derivation 
of the Christian church building 
the Roman basilica. He next traces cru- 
ciform and circular churches to tombs, 
baptistaries to mausolea and baths (cf. 
also F. W. Deichmann in Reallexikon fiir 
Antike und Christentum I, 1159), and 
martyria to tombs. “Greek-cross” 
churches originated in Italy. The nar- 
rative style of Christian painting is Ro- 
man. Byzantine building is derived from 
Roman models. Swift present strong ar- 
guments for the Roman origin of both 
illusionism and colorism, and adds a brief 
for the Roman source of the spatial con- 
cepts wrich ultimately produce Gothic art. 
In his discussion of the Roman basilica 
in relation to the Christian church build- 
ing, we miss a reference to the subter- 
ranean basilica of the first century near 
the Porta Maggiore. All the character- 
istics of early churches which he ists 
(p. 28 a) are to be found in this basilica 
—whether it was a tomb or, as Carcopino 


from 
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argued (La basilique pythagoricienne de 
la Porte Majeure [Paris, 1927]; cf. F. 
Cumont. Recherches sur le symbolisme 
funéraire des Romains [Paris, 1942]; A. 
D. Nock in 4m. Journ. Arch. 50 [1946]. 
14070), a Pythagorean “church.” His 
statement (p. 31 a) that the cross could 
not be used as a symbol in early Chris- 
tianity neglects the cosmic significance 
found in it by Justin, Minucius Felix, 
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and some gnostic writers, although ad- 
mittedly it was ridiculed by outsiders 
(cf. Origen, C. Cels. 6, 36). Swift’s 
sketch (pp. 50-52) of the rise of Chris- 
tian symbolism is too full of generaliza- 
tions, some of them highly questionable, 
to serve as an adequate introduction to 
more detailed study. (On p. 54 b, Ba- 
laam did not predict the virginal con- 
ception but the “star out of Jacob,” 
Num. 24. 17). His discussion of the de- 
cline of illusionism can now be supple- 
mented by the admirable study of A. 
Grisar, “Plotin et les origines de Il’es- 
thetique médiévale,” Cahiers archéolo- 
giques 1 (1945), 15-34 (to which Prof. 
P. Courcelle drew my attention). For 
Plotinus the true size and distance of 
objects could be represented only in full 
detail without perspective. Christian art- 
ists were the heirs of this viewpoint. 
Perhaps we can compare Swift’s em- 
phasis on Roman creativity with the 
similar point of view now coming to be 
accepted in regard to Christian Latin, 
which had not an African but a Roman 
origin as early as the second century; 
C. Mohrmann in Vigil. 
(1949). 67-106, 163-83. Swift rightly 
recognizes the creative power of the Ro- 
man imperium and ecclesia. Like the 
church, the empire took all things from 
all men; but both placed on their sources 
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a distinct and original stamp. 

This is a very valuable study of a 
very important subject, and all who are 
interested in the history of Christianity 
and of art will be grateful to its author, 
not least for his emphasis on the creative 
power of Rome. BR. M. G. 


Tie Faith of the Church. By James A. 
Pike and W. Norman Pittenger. New 
York: The National Council, 1951, 
Pp. 214. $1.50. 


The Faith of the Church, the third 
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volume of the Church’s Teaching series, 
is a good book, if it is accepted for 
what it is. It is intended to be read by 
the intellegent layman, and the clergy 
will find in it no startling new insights 
nor exciting methods of presentation. It 
is more or less official theology, at least 
to the extent that the imprimatur of 
the Department of Christian Education 
of the National Council can make it 
official, and official theology is rarely ex 
citing. 

The Foreword states that “This book 
is written not as if we were discussing 
a set of theological propositions, but 
from within the living community of the 
Church”. In accord with this, the authors 
begin with a description of the primitive 
community and of the kergyma. This 
is an admirable beginning, but unfortu- 
nately the authors soon leave this ground 
to turn to the Nicene Creed as the 
framework of their presentation, and the 
layman for whom the book is intended 
is confronted with seven pages on the 
metaphysical and qualitative attributes of 
God. One gets the impression that the 
“living community of the Church” has 
been forgotten, at least for the moment. 

The chapter on the Holy Ghost is par- 
ticularly good, however, and the book as 
a whole should prove to be a useful tool 
for the parish priest in adult classes.* 
Every priest will probably want to sup- 
plement the book with a lecture or dis- 
cussion to emphasize or clarify certain 
points, but the layman who has read 
The Faith of the Church should be able 
to participate in such a discussion on a 
level which heretofore has been beyond 
the reach of most Episcopalians. 


*The authors have done a fine job ot 
avoiding technical terminology, and that 
which they have used is carefully defined 


and illustrated. 


W. F. M. 
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Scriptorum Paganorum I-IV Saec. de 
Christianis Testimonia. Ed. by W. 
Den Boer. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1948, 
Pp. 39. 


A convenient little collection of the 
chief passages relating to Christianity in 
pagan authors from Pliny the Younger 
to Ammianus Marcellinus. It is No. 2 in 
the series of Textus Minores in usum 
academicum, something like the German 
= 
Kleine Texte series. 


The Spirit of Love. Based on the Teach- 
ings of St. Francois De Sales. By C. 
F. Kelley, New York. Harper and 
Brothers. 1951. pp. xii + 279. In- 
dex. $3.50. 


St. Francois was a great mediator. 
The seventeenth century fashioners of 
Anglicanism as the Middle Way knew 
him; at least Ken and Jeremy Taylor 
did and there are passages of John 
Donne which sound like it. The Salesian 
understanding of Love is that it is a 
Via Media (1) between an _ excessve 
individualism of personal religion and 
an excessive insistance on ecclesiastical 
authority (2) between oriental immobility 
and Western pre occupation with time 
and change (3) between rationalism and 
irrationalism, objectivity and subjectivity, 
idealism and realism, dualism and mon- 
ism. 

The climax is reached in the concilia- 
tion of Eros and Agape. “Between the 
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Scylla of Pelagius and the Lutheran 
Charybdis,” writes Mr. Kelley, “there is 
a great no-man’s land of theology—The 
true spirit of love is to be found in the 
law of the two in one,—taking and giv. 
ing combined to form a virtue which is 
perhaps best understood and appreciated 
when called Philia, the Greek word 
which St. Francois seemed to favor and 
which he interpreted as meaning com- 
munion—a holy and supernatural fel- 
lowship.” Jacques Maritain who writes 
the highly commendatory forward can 
not forbear sounding a warning that 
there are points of departure from a 
strict following of St. Thomas Aquinas 
though he adds at once that the de- 
clensions are made by the Bishop of 
Geneva and not Mr. Kelley. 

The rest of the book fulfills the pro- 
mise of the opening chapter. With rare 
artistry St. Francois’ interpreter com- 
bines apt quotations from his writings 
and incidents from his life to convey his 
teaching on important phases. 

Here is wholesome spirituality. The 
weary parish priest may well keep a 
copy near his prayer desk for the days 
when he is up to no greater mental de- 
votion than spiritual reading. Some for- 
mulations from it will likely find their 
way into his counseling as_ theological 
and devotional understanding of points 
made by the psychologists. 
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